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ENGLISH LITERATURE. and blossoms delicately and delightfully, half a work of art and song-writing Now, of all the song-writers that ever warbled, or 
ane as 7 es ’ aa half a work of nature. chanted, or sung, the best, in our estimation, is verily none other 
_ ‘ Then there is the poetry of Crabbe. We hear it is not popular. than Thomas Moore. True. t Robert B ndited sever 
We think our readers will like the following article, although lf t! th I ' life. For of all ' I : } t} ord ggnatgn . be, Saas yong gre hasi — Aeon 
ae s0, then neither is human tte orota our living poets i songs that sim into tl rt us oft ne Ww how 
not altogether what we calla “great poem It is sketchy, graphic, “ee " a a siiccraietecs tke light, no one Rnows 
. : has most skilfully “woven the web and woven the woot” of all his filling its chambers sweetly and silently, and leaving it nothing more 
humorous, and eloquent ; containing many plain truths, mingled up a ition th tl celia Gneen it 2 leed a ‘ 
~ 7 m Ompositions With the mMateTiats o MumMAaN Nle—hoMespun eee to desir for periect cont itment (ir | s 8 Ss » whet 
with false opinions ; or, as the writer himself would say, the flame, - . le cil “a ‘ ith " ae | , perrean - , oe , a ee om ' 
Pe . 10ugh often coarse, a avs strong—ane 0UuCH se oplain pat he sing tis! listening to i i broo é ’ ’ i 
of much true genius smouldering under the rubbish of a tolerable rina call ul . , fi the old i ° i k ho’ i aly , we ~ “ re = a. a 
. m erns, yet not untrequently exceeding hiine ts the old weavers wor the bral " ron ws } 8 ’ hy “ heir 
heap of prejudices. We do not entirely acquiesce in his apparent , ! A ! th } tof} | het ; pnt bs cm “te wt . , : / veces , syeapsanbaedbee 
- 4 . ’ nanship AV—hold up Td rocuct oF his loom Dbetween your eve \ 8 nature teaches “ amd so di and t ne iar 
lefinition of a‘‘great poem.” He speaks of it as if any weakness, ith ‘ ht 1 it ol ; . like tt \? “ \ a , — t 3 ry m > he—and the man, woma 
. am w hight, and it glows and gummers like the peacock’s bac ry orchild whois delighted not w such singing, be h 
ror, or inconsistency must necessarily destroy its greatness—an the br t of t! ' e t t - : but - , — , cigated not with such singin be thew wirture w . 
. . 7 e breast o ne rainbow Sometimes it seems to be but of the they F nust me to b acwus Tro nee 
idea we need scarce be at the trouble of confuting. If he had sought “hodd » wi ati lel ‘ t ilo! rr ; Rae Saye , © in Gensen , rvs pone Ev rs Oss 
2 “ odden grey,’ when sunbeam or shadow smiutes it, andlo! it ts la ! Bur nthe midst « sO sot] v he 
; 1p fect poem instead of a great one, we could better excuse him } ” > ; : ae ; _— 7 : ee ree ee 
, ae ‘ ; Pres ss : burnished like the regal purple. But did the boroughmonger ever | was bor Scottish peasant Now, Moore is an Irishman, and was 
lor unceremoniously sweeping away not only Rogers, Campbell, i ' » ht ll ask if he built St. Paul MM. " 
oe 2 a . 7 roiuce a great poem ourmight as Well ask if he built St ul's born in Dubl oo a ( s lar d slat it 
Moore, Byron, Crabbe, Coleridge, Southey, Scott, and Wordsworth I Breatl i tl tical ¢ . ~ ie : +n esse ae —— ae 
. % . : sreathes not the man with a more poetical temperament than ths! if Moor is Il his long intowr 
—not only Bowles, White, and Montgomery, but even Cowper, p : : sti. I — ores Anaere At loore has lived all his lite los — 
* a , By Ss Bowles. No wonder that his eyes “ love all they look on,” for they | and citi« ind in that society which will sutler none else to be call! 
rhomson, Collins, and Gray—the proud Burns, the magnificent ] i vift of | tif ‘ Saprere , as } 
’ wssess the sacred gift of beautifying creation, by s r ov d gould Sor ges ‘ lwhn } sn rilacl 
Pope, the mighty Dryden, and (has Cobbett turned his brain?) the P K - ( ~ g e - g . ation, by ns « ~ ‘ ry it ed good e advantages he has enjoyed which Burns never 
+ 2 wt : * e charm of melancholy * Pleasant, but mourntt s s nv cdism ! = has h ron i h 
high-browed Shakspeare. Nore of these have written (are we “5 : ‘ " aij ROE OES HORE dle vantages has he undergone from which the 
‘ : the memory of joys that are past,’ is the text we should choose were uehman. in the bondace of his poverty, was free! Yor 
speaking heresy too?) a perfect poem; but great poems they in . ‘ : 
a ties ° . we about to preach on his genius. No vain repinings, no idle regrets, see all that at vrle nee tnto their poetry But all in humble 
; controvertibly have prodaced. Nothing is more dangerous toa, ; : ; : B : 
. does his s t r ath wer the stil ding past . fe is not higl Nant lite 1 tle and th sas much t 
ritic than these errors of Comparison, l hat word is a spe Il. " oe oy } - ; : : } wie h 6p pus Coen 2 ,; “ ? , , , ” j “ unas me 
~ sanctilied are i t shows thatarise betor MS Pensis maginatio wun ur f | hi ad ‘ | biveing W ar 
rf nae r its influence little things grow gigantic, and stuye ndous ob } h ’ : r ‘ } — t ste Saeeg BN ’ i ; = wy ee “ come ) _ 
. . and » ’ rit of dav, om ro us pp ns to He palace ed ton ti t he arth “ ad tw 
ects shrink into dwarfish shapes. A star blazes, or the sun grows ; and the a bed ch 3 . J : ice gone, 1 his poetry seems t - I n wrote hike arude, unpolished boor 
- shine as ad all been dyimg suns rT moo ' ) Moore h om ofte ritten like a mer nol fashwr ut tak 
dim—we are wretched and happy—we are rutlians and saints- ine . if ith | been dying sunset or moonlight, or the new ‘ t writt ‘ © man of But take 
. “) maw > mh s si 1 si son asto t I t! at the ! N both 3 forks we ‘ ona 
we are rich or poor we are great or insignificant, by cx mparison ; rn dawn Hh at inser ithe ire line ast ~ In then them | i : ‘ hot Both re . iti ! 
. : = : selves po > and his poeti spirations so ¢ * as to wets ‘ ls that if loore had been be i ! 
soll alilin. whan wie too erandin eatent: 2 albels the cats eens pee ul; . 1 etical a =_ t » delicate as to be felt |) poe \ | \ e n * a nae 
. IWwavs hue nee his sonnets hi by ile Oo poets r peasant in ul been sucha ni ot ‘ 
' f estimating things accurately, if carried farther, on the prince ple : — Gute xs eerie yet sane having eS saellar borin 2is —— swie nee “a . 
> ee. , in them “more than meets the ear spiritual breathings that hang |) ledge, and virtue re nas Scotland is—and surely without 
i f our Blackwood friend, in the annexed article, it undoes what it has “ " 
, ' . . around the words like light: ! fair flowers; and hence, too, have offence we may that it never was, and never will be—though we 
i lone, and resolves every thing into a grand chaos. Viewing the works d ‘ : 
eal . ’ they been beloved by all natural hearts who, having not the “faculty love the green island well—that with his fine fancy, warm heart, and 
f the poets above mentioned, with a model in his own imagination, 
: ~ 3 , > ' P divine,” have vet the Vision that is, the power of seeing and of | exquisite sensibilities, he might not have been as natural a lvrist 
he eritic finds none of them great. But on this principle Miltonis : . st hacer ta ' ‘ RB ' he ; , , | 
: ! w sights and the sounds tich eenrus alon al urns, Whi nas ie who can det thatin richness 
not great. He too has faults. You feel that in superintending *" ring _ ghts and the sounds whi ! nus ne can “4 tken ir ule, take - i he can deny tha . ame \ 
> " minging them from afar, out of the dust and «i ss vVanishi it variety, in gr ind in almost the power of art, he m mlmitely 
} the machinery of that splendid and immortal work, which Black Be . "i soe SSUES REAL, I the « ‘ ; t “ f evanish net ark rt - ‘ ' , | , Lee - fini , 
i : . but has Bo s writt rreat poem ! he has, then, as heloves 5 or to his illustrious nval ” * Lalls ook anal the 
| wood’s Magazine terms the only great poem in the I nglish languace ut ha wles written a gre } i 1 ie then, he love uperior is niu \ i tiah i 
' us, let him forthwith publish it in Maga Loves of the Ange we defy you to read a page without admur 
and which we can almost excuse aman for running into a litth “ . ve 
: \ ' : What shall we say of the * Pleasures of lope Phat the harp tion; but the question recurs and tt as easily answered, we nee 
rhapsody about, you feel that even the blind bard of England is Ei 
- 2 from which that music breathed was an Aolian harp placed in the) not say in the neyative, did Moore ever write a great poem 
= working upon materials too vast for his management. You feel , , 
} : ’ window of a high hall, te catch airs from heaven, when heaven was Let us make a tour of the lakes Ridal Mount Wordsworth 
that his superior beings, except Satan, are but mortals—their battles ener: . : 
“ . : clad, as well she might be with such moon and such stars, and The bard! Here isthe man who has devoted his whole lite to poetry 
are the conflicts of human creatures with a tew probabilities violated . 
. , streamering half the region with a magnificent aurora borealis. Now It ts his profession He is a poet just as his brother isa clergymar 
; ind magnified into colossal proportions by the poet’s imagination, as : 
, “ : , : . the music deepens into a majestic march—now it swells into a holy | He isthe head of the lake school, just as his brother 1 ister of 
shadows are onthe wall by the evening fire You feel—but we will ' : . . 
, ) , ; iyvimn—and now it dies away elegiac-like, as if mourning over a trinity. Nothing on this life and im this world bas he had to do be 
no longer bequile our readers into an hour of our own talk about Vv ; ' KI j 1 : ! 
, t mndeltinite, Uncertain, dreanel ml Visiona wath su wn star t 
poetry, but let them embark forthwith upon that of one more fluent re “sea seal yeh ‘8 ale ena 
, mut neverelse than beautitul; and ever lanon, we know not why 1 rbvthel rook 
’ ae sublune. It ceases in the hush of night. and we awaken as if from ae ; ™ 
AN HOURS TALK ABOUT POETRY. dream. Is it notevenso? As for “Gertrude of Wyoming,” we What has been the result Five volumes (« why not five more 
: From B M love her as if she were our own only daughter—filling our life with of poetry as beautiful as ever charmed the cars of Pan and of Apollo 
; Ours is a poetical age; but has it produced one great poem? Not bliss, and then leaving it desolate. Exen now we see her ghost) The earth, the naddle air, the sky, the heaven, the heart, mind, and 
one. If you think it has, you will px rhaps favor us with the name gliding through those viant woods’ As for © Locluel’s Warni sort mal re “the haunt and main region of his ! In 
4 of the author and his work. But! ply you iy first demand of us there was heard the voice of the “ Last of the Seers.’ The Seca lescrnibing exter nature rhe is, no poet, perhaps, has excelled 
what we mean by a great poem. If you do, we shan t answer you, Sight” is now extinguished in the “Highland Gloonis’’—the “La- Ws wort not even Thomson—in embuing her and making 
for we deal not in reasoning, but in assertions. Reasonings are upt ment’ wails no more her pre t with spiritualities, tll the mighty mother teems with 
to be tedious and unsatisfactory ; assertions are short—and if correct i y not e what God would reve beauty fare ! tewt than she had ever rejoiced in till he 
which ours always are—they carry their own demonstrations Never saw we i shiptill Campbell indited “Ye marinersof Englan held comma i with her—therein lies his own especial glory, and 
; along with them—neatly folded up—and all that you have to do is! Sheer hulks before our eves were Il ships till that strain arose, but | therein the # rial evidences of the might of his creative imagi 
to allow them to evolve themselves at their leisure in the light of ever since in our imagination have they brightened the roaring ocean | nation. Allmen at times “muse on nature with @ poet's eye,” but 
truth, till they appear before you like © bright consummate flowers And dare we sav, after that, that Campbell has never writtena great) Wordsworth ever, and his soul has grown religious trom wor hig 
Which it is pleasant to gaze on, and profitable to gather. From the poem? Yes—in the face even of the Metropolitar Every rock is an altar, every grove ashrine, We fear that there 
se commencement of our career we have flourished on assertions, whil It was said bv the Edinburgh Review, that none but maudlin, 4 , tarmns even in ths natural religion till the end of tome 
J most of our contemporaries have “faded, languished, grown dim, iners and sentimental ensigns supposed that James Montgomery But! { ! priest of nature—or, to use his own word r 
7 and died” on demonstrations. We learned this great secret from was a poet. Then is Ma 1 maudlin milliner, and Christopher me © ts the priest “in the metropolitan temple built by 
_ the obser ition and meditation of half a century; and applying to North a sentimental « We once called Montgomery a M ture the heart of lity poets But has he—even he—ever 
f literature th phil sophy of life, we have become immortal. Invain ravian; and though he assures us that we were mistaken, yet has written a preat It he | it is not the * Excursion Nay 
> _ : Vie . an oe - . 
. would! \ scar through nearly twenty decades of M va for one wt made an assertion, We always stick to it, ind therefore he must tie I r is hot a poem It isa eres of | wenn ll swin 
: specunen of an argument above an inch long; whereas in every remain a Moravian,if not in h wh belief, yet in our imaginations an the f poet « of them sweet and sunple, some 
. page the most astounding assertions stare you in the fice, till U Of all religious sects, the Moravians are the most slinple-miindes elegant a roetu Th eautiful and most lovely, some ot 
are out of countenance, and shut vour eves in the sudden and in ure-hearted ad hich-souk nd these qualities shine serenely strenet ' t iat stic, some magnificent, some subline 
- supportable effulgence of the naked truth—only to open them again in the “Pelican Islaa Ine esthess and fervor that poe wl But t ' it has no beginning ; youcan discover 
with gift sion vider revelation of earth and heaven enone excelled; it is emba in s nd therefore sl the hes n the page; and the m erwus 
; We therefore repeat our assertion—that ours is a poetical . fade not awav, neitl ¢ " not even alt be ’ eher ' ‘ ‘ ‘ y entertamed that it has no 
: . » ‘ ? bor 
but that it has not produced one great poen Just look at them tor to the air, and Mow the air ever rudely through time utats en W DPoeckle ul Solitary reathe the vital 
=e 1moment, There s 1 Pleasures of Memory —an eleg Not that it is ami = rather a fair form loid asleep in u ur, i the l where it will, be renewed; and as 
. tracetul. beautiful, pe uthetic poem, which it does on vortalitv—its face wea 1 night, summer Winter, | i pre ‘ pret ut a three days’ walk, we have 
af eves good to gaze on wos ears xd to Listen to—one’s very finger it it W you wi s clestial smile, That isa true image ; it tot ‘ of three weeks tree months, or thre« 
, enaill an tama on einenthk inthe s fication and the wire-wove paper. | but is the © Peli | ' reat poem ? We not fora repl ‘ ‘ ence betwee vreat ond a long poem. Then 
I he te hreescore 
a Never will the * Pleasures of Memory” be forgotten till the world is Lyrical poetry, we opine, hath te OF them, | the ie ob | : cd to the term of ¢ “ and 
o in its dotag But is it great poet About as much so as an beautilul exceedingly,” with bu LOSSOR + fruit wt at ‘yea W hat aly itprove at last! Pi ry in pro 
nt or a mole-hill, prettily grass-grown d leaf-strewn, is a moun- brizhtness, round which is ever heard t arnt twee of en till the lond ert ‘ t whoethe in one volume, as now, 
= ' ; ‘ ’ : “ — 
tain purple with heather and golden with woods It is a symmetr irds. hangs trailingly along the 1 gree urd, when the j ran filty, 4 sture. not a wr nay, 0 ¢ © pea eer 
, . . . . on » hold 
eal erection, in the shape of a cone, and the apex points heaven- | calin, and ever and anon, whe w thet es, ist ted) ever to be oo a. puking which greus pasty Sur 
0 , rts P 
wards; but ‘tis not a skv piercer You take it at a hop nd pursuc wn the shine n lows Waving! + f it be ed even t the lofty rhyme are « ‘ the very nates of art and seience 
_ . " t r hich tl y Aros 
‘ your journey. Yet it endures. [For the rains and the dews, and | the loftiest region of the tree which is iranth 1! itu thered ar tint nature from which they arose 
the airs ithe sunshine, Jove the fairv knoll, and there it greens ‘perhaps foclish form of ex} ‘ ‘ t pre vt Let the st that ever vegetated, provided only he be alive 
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and hears, be shut up in a room with Colendge, or tm a wood, and 
subjected for a few minutes to the ethereal influence of that wonder 

lieve himself a poet. 
The barren wilderness may not | like the but it wall 
seem. or rather feel todo so, underthe lustre of an imagination ex 
You may have seen perhaps roc ks suddenly 


ful man’s monologue, and he will begin t 


jlossom Tost 


haustless as the sun. 
so glorified by sunlight with colors manifold, that the bees seek them 
deluded by the show of flowers. The sun, you know, does not al 


ways show his orb even in the daytime and people are often igno 








rant of his place inthe firmament. But he keeps shining away at 
his leisure, as you would know were he to sutler eclips¢ Perhaps 
be—the sun—is at no other time a more delighttul luminary, than 


when he is pleased to dispense his influence through a gene ral haze 
or mist—softening all the day tl) meridian is almost hike the after 
noon, and the grove, anticipating gloaming, bursts ito *<« 
Clouds too ht 


lance and 


the god go down into the sea. ome 


minstrelsy 
him well 


re 
whether thin and fleecy and braided, or piled up all round 
about him castlewise and cathedral-fashion, to say nothing oftemples 
and other metropolitan structures; nor is it reasonable to find fault 
with him, when, as naked as the hour he was bern, © he 
The grandeur too of his appear 
ull this he 
not very difficult to speechity 
stowed by 
W hile he 


is discoursing, the world loses all its common-places, and you and 
| 


flames on 
the forehead of the morning sky.’ 
ance on setting has become quite proverbial. Now in 
resembles Coleridge. [t iseasy to talk 


hard to speek ; but to discourse isa itt rarely be 


heaven on mortal man. Coleridge has it in perfection 


your wife imagine yourselves Adam and Eve listening to the affable 


archangel Raphael in the garden of Eden. You would no more 
dream of wishing him to be mute for awhile than you would a river 
that “imposes silence with tilly sound Whether you under 
stand two consecutive sentences, we shall not stop curk usly to in 


but you do something better; you teel the whole just like any 
Ai 


"A wiser anda better 


quire 


other divine music vd ‘tis your own fault if you do not 


nan af tom wos rr 


Reason ts said to be one taculty, and imagination another, but there 
they a 


cannot be a grosser mistake ; re one and indivisible; only im 


most cases. ike man and wrte, they live like cat and dog, in mutual 
worrying, or haply sue for a divoree ; whereas inthe case of Col 
ridge they are one spirit as well as one flesh, and keep billing and 


Then his 
all the learning of the Egyptians, as wellas the Greeks and Romans 


have heard sim} letons say that he 


coving in a perpetual honey-moon mund is learned in 


and though we knows nothing of 


science, we have heard him on chemistry puzzle Sir Tlumphrey 


Davy, and prove to our entire satistaction that Leibnitz and Newton, 
though good men, were but indilerent astronomers. Besides, he 
thinks nothing of inventing a new science, with a complete nomen 
im atwinkling ; 


elature and should you seem sluggish of apprehen 


sion, he endows vou with an additional sense or two, over and above 
the usual seven, till vou are no longer at a loss, be it even to scent 
the music of fragrance, or to hear the smell of a balmy piece of 





poetry. All the taculties, both of soul and sense, seem anucably to 


interchange their functions and their provinces; and you fear not 
that the dream may dissolve, convinced that you are im a future 
state of permanent enjoyment, Nor are we now using any exag 


geration; for if you will but think how unutterably dull are all the 


ordinary sayings and domgs of this lite, spent as itis with ordinary 
people, you may imagime how, msweet delirnum., vou may be rol 


*honeyv-dews,” 


wal 


yourself by a ser 


aphie tongue that has fed since first it | sped on 
ind by lips that have © breathed the air of Paradis: 
and learned a seraphie language, which all the while that it is Eng 
lish We only know 
this, that Coleridge ts the alchymist that in his crucible melts down 
ours to moments 
What 


like Paginina, 


is as grand as Greek, and as soft as Italian 


and lo' diamonds sprinkled on & plate ot gold 
‘ 


fiddl 


and ck 


its inhabitants to 
discourse like Coleridge 
' But 
the man write poetry with a pen upon paper, who thus is perpetually 
tead the “ Ancient Mariner,” 

In the first, vou shudder at 


you slumber in the melo 


a world would this be, were all 


ride like Ducrow 
every thing else in a style of equal perfection 


pray, how does 


pourmng it from his inspired lips ? 
the * 
the superstition of the sea 


Nightingale,” and “ Genevieve 


in the second 





dies of the woods—in the third, earth is like heaven, for vou are 
rade to feel that 
4 vighta, all passior ull dehg 
Whatever rst ' t ‘ 
All ag m ster 1 ’ 
And feed his y flan 
Has Coleridge, then, ever written a great poem? No; for besides 


the regions of the fair, the wild, and the wonderful, there is another, 
up to which his wing might soar; for the plumes are strong as soft 
But why should he who loveth to take “the 
may flee away” though there, 
moment to be at rest—why should he, like an eagle 


wings of a dove that he 
to the bosom of beauty never for a 
soar into the 
storms that roll above this visible diurnal sphere in pealsot perpetual 
thunder 

Wordsworth, somewhere or other, remonstrates rather angrily 
with the public, against her obstinate ignorance, shown in persisting 
to put into one class himself, Coleridge, and Southey, as birds of a 
teather, that not only flock together, but warble the same sort of song 
But he elsewhere tells us that he and Cok ridge hold the same prin 
ciples in the art poetical, and among his lyrical ballads he admitted the 
three finest compositions of his illustrious compeer The public 
therefore, is not to blame in taking him at his word, even if she had 
discerned no family likeness in their genius. S$ 
sembles Wordsworth less than Coleridge does—but he lives at Kes 
wick, which is but some dozen miles trom Rydal, and perhaps with 
an unphilosophical though pensive public that link of connection 
should be allowed to be sufficient even we 


yuthey certainly re 





e 


there no other less patent 


and material than the Macadamized turnpike road. But true it is 
and of verity, that Southey, among our living poets, stands aloof and 

alone in his glory For he alone of them all 
illustrate in poems of magnitude, the different characters, customs, 
Joan of Arc’ is an English and French 
story Thalaba” an Arabian one—“ Kehama”’ Ma- 
doc”? Welsh and American Roderic” Spanish and Moor 


ish: nor would it be easy to say (setting aside the first, which was 


has adventured to 
and manners of nations 
is Indian— 


ind 





2 very youthful work) in which of these noble poems Mr. Southey 


has most successfully performed an achievement entirely be yond the 
power of any but the highest genius In * Madoc,” and especially 
in Loder he has relied on the truth of nature, as itis seen in 
the history of great national transactionsand events. In “ Thalaba 





Kehama,” though in them, too, he has brought to bear an 


ilmost boundless lore, he folle 


and in 
ws the leading of faney and imagina 
Seldom, if ever, has one 
different kinds ot 
in truth Of all these 
poems the conception and the execution are onginal ; in much faulty 


tion, and walks in a world of wonders 
and the same poet exhibited such power in suc h 
poetry a master, and in fiction a magician 
and impertect both; but bearing throughout the impress of highest 


yvenius, and breathing a moral charm, in the midst of the wildest 
and sometimes even extravagant imagmings, that shall preserve 
them forever from oblivion, and embalm them in the spirit of love 
and of delight. Fairy tales, or talesof witcheraft and enchantment 
seldom stir the holiest and dee pest tec lings of the heart; but ‘ Vha 
*Kehama ; ‘the 


ever with us among all most wonderful and wild; and 


laba’’? and do s« still sad music of humanity” is 


umong all 
and talismans that are 


the spells, and charms, seen working strange 


eflects before our eves, the strongest of them all are ever felt to be 
piety and virtue. What exquisite pictures of domestic affection 


and devotion! 


Me t k 
htier than any giant 


ld is inno 


How 


und bliss! what sanctity as act 


cence in Southey’s poetry, but mu 


Lit pirit, st ght 
“ g 


matron or maid, mother or daughter—in joy or sorrow—as they ap- 


pear betore us, doing or suffering, *‘ beautiful and dutiful,” with faith, 


hope, and charity, their guardian angels, ner fear ever once crossing 
their path! We teel in perusing such pictures, © purity! thy name ts 
woman!’ and are not these great poems! We are silent. But 


should you answer “ yes,’ from us, in our present mood, you shall 


receive no contradiction 

seem to us scarcely know why 
We intend, some happy 
to draw parallel characters of these two chiefs, not 
cof Plutarch 
more sketchy than this outline of 


The transition always we is 


natural as delightful trom Southey to Scott. 
! other 


etter the 


wur or 


exactly nanne For the present let it suffice 


for not an article— 


mne can be 
that we sugyest to you that they alone of all the poets of the day 


have produced poems in which are pictured and narrated, epictly 


national characters, and events, and actions, and catastrophes. Sou 


thev has heroicly invaded foreign countries ; Scott as heroicly brought 


his power to bear or und both have achieved immor 


tal tri unphs 


his own people 


But Scotland is proud of her great national minstrel 


and as long as she is Seotland, will wash and warm the laurels 


round his brow, with rains and winds that will forever keep brighten 


ing their glossy verdure W herees, England, ungrateful ever, to 
her men of gemus, already often forgets the poetry of Southey 


while Little Britain al The truth 


is, that Seotland had forgotten her own history till Sir Walter burn 
it all up tall at gk it 1s hard to say whether in his 
poetry or his prose the brightest—and the past becama the present. 
We know now the character of our own people as it showed itself 
in war castle, hall, hut, hovel, and shieling, 
the 
Edinburgh was first veleped Auld Reekie, down to the period when 


the ! 


uses his patriotism in his polities 


ished wed again 


and peace, in palace, 


through centuries of advancing civilization, from time when 


rught idea first occurred to her mhabitants to call her the modern 


Athen his he has eflected by means of about one hundred 
volumes, cach exhibiting tothe life about thirty characters, and each 
character not only an individualin himself, or herself, but the repre 


of a distinet 


class or order of human beings, from the monarch to the mendicant 


sentative—so we offer to prove, if you be sceptical 


trom the queen to the gipsy; as for example, from the Bruce to Sir 
tuart to Meg Merrilies)§ Weshall 


never say that Scott is Shakspeare; but we shall say that he has 


Richard Moniplies, from Mary S$ 


conceived and created—vou know the meaning of these words—a 


tar greater number of characters—of real living flesh-and-blood hu 
truly, and consistently than 


who Was sometimes transcendently great in pictures 


man beings—and that more naturally 
Sh tks] CATE 5 
of the passions—but out of their range, which surely does not com 
iv, do not threaten to murder 
All the 
} 


his own 


prehend all rational being—was—n 


delineator of human 
world believed that Sir Walter had not only exhausted 
that he ! 


and Burns t 


us—a confused and irregular ite 


genius in his poetry, but iad exhausted all the matter of 


Scottish life 





r—and that no more ground un 


+) 
trie 


turned up lay on this side of Tweed. Perhaps he thought s 


too for awhile, and shared in the general anc But 
one morning before breakfast it occurred to him, that in all his poetry 
he had done little or nothing—though more for Scotland than any 


! natural delusion 


ther of her poets, or perhaps than all put together—and that it 
woul! not be much amiss to commence a new series of inventions 
Hence the prose tales, novels, and romances—not yet at an end 


fresh floods of light, pouring all over Scotland, and occasionally ilu 
mining England, France, and Germany, and even Palestine—what 
ever land bad been ennobled by Scottish enterprise, genius, valor 


and virtue. Now, we beg leave to decline answering our own ques- 


tion—has he ever written a great poem ? We do not care one straw 
whether he has or not, for he has done this—he has exhibited hu 


man Life ina greater variety of forms and light, all definite and dis 


tinct, than any other man whose name has reached our earse—an 
therefore, without fear or trembling, we tell the world to its face, that 


he is, out of all sight, the greatest genius of the age, not forgetting 
i =) 6 > 

Goethe, the Devil, and Dr. Faustus. 
‘What? Scott a greater genius than Byron ¥ es— bevond 


} 


compare Byron had a vivid and strong, but not a wide imagina- 


tion. He saw things as they are, occasionally standing 
and boldly out from the flat surface of this world; and in general, 
when his soul was up, he described them with a master’s might 
We speak of the external world Now 
lealt with nature. In his early poems he betrayed no 
passionate love of nature, though we do not doubt that he felt it; an 
ntos of Childe Harold an unfreguent 
vout Worshipper at her shrine 


prominently 


of nature and of art ot 


serve how he 


he was 
und no very ct We 
his lukewarm He 


else to think of, it would appear; and proved himself a poet 


first two c: 
1 


even in the 
are not blaming 


ness, but simply stating a fact had s 





But 


“a change came over the spirit of his dream 

and he ‘*t Unfortu 
nately, however, for his originality, that canto is a cento— 
his model being Wordsworth. His merit, whatever it m: 
therefore, to that of imitation 


in the third canto 
ibbled 0’ green fields,” foods, and mountains, 
) ‘ 


aimost 


be, 1s 





limited And observe, the imitation 
is not merely occasional, or verbal ; but all the descriptions are con 

ceived in the spirit of Wordsworth, colored by it and shaped—trom 
it they live, and breathe, and have their being—and that so entirely 

that had the “ Excursion’ 
had any composition at all resembling, either in conception or exe 
His soul, 


and * Lyrical Ballads” never been, neither 


cution, the third canto of Childe Harold however, hav 


wen awakened by the inspiration of the bard of nature, never 


ing 
afterwards fell asleep, nor got drowsy over her beauties or glories 
leseription pervades most of his subsequent works. 


that domain 


and much fine « 
He afterwards made much of what he saw his own; and evendeser 





but a far mightier master in 


was his instructer and guide—nor in his noblest 


it after his own fashion 
efforts did he ever 
make any close approach to the beauty and sublimity of those ir 

spired passages, which he had manifestly set as models before his 
imagination. With all the fair and great objects m the world of art 
Byron dealt like a poet of original ge They, them 

selves, and not descriptions of them, kindled his soul; 
“thoughts that breathe 
compose the fourth canto, which is worth, ten times over, all the rest 


again tus 


and thus 
and words that burn,” do almost entirely 


Phe impetuosity of his career is astonishing ; never for 


1 moment 


s but to soar again with 





loes his wing flag; ever and anon he sto 


a more majestic sweep; and you see how he 


The two first cantos 


glories in his flight— 
that he is proud as Lucifer ire trequently 
cold, cumbrous, stiff, heavy, and dull; and, with the exception ot 
yn rhaj s a dozen stanzas, and these far from being of first-rate ex 
are found wotully wanting in imagmation 


ofter all, v 


cellence, Many passages 
right in thinking 
friend, not Mr 
nin manuscript. True 
but bitter bad stuff has ofter 
while often unheeded or unheard has been an angel's 


are but the baldest prose Byron 





it first—but poorly of these cantos—and so was the 
Hobhouse, who threw cold water upon ther 
they 
done tha 
Llad they been suffered to stand alone, 


been pretty well forgotten; and had they been followed by other 


made a prodigious sensation 





vores long ere now had thev 
then had the whok 
But fort 


Iged to proceed ; and proceed he did in 


two cantos, no better than themselve four i 


good time been most certainly damned. unately, the poet 


in his pride, felt himself | 
a superior style ; borrowing, stealing, and robbing, with a face 
that must have amazed the plundered ; but 
intermingling with the spoil, riches fairly won by his own 
from the exhaustless treasury of nature, who loved her waywar 
Is “Childe Harold,” then a great 
poem ! What! with one half of it little above mediocrity, one quarter 
of it not original, either in conception or execution, and the remainder 
glorious? As for his tales—the “Giaour,”’ “‘Corsair,” “Lara Brick 
of Abydos,” “ Siege of Corinth,” and se forth—they are ail spirited, 
energetic, and passionate performances—sometimes nobly and some- 


iristocratic assurance 


wicked, and wondrous son. 





times meanly versifie/—but displaying neither originality nor fer- 
tility of invention, and assuredly no wide range either of feeling or 
of thought, though over that range a supreme dominion. Some of 
his dramas are magnificent—and over many of his smaller poems, 
pathos and beauty overflow. ‘‘Don Juan” exhibits almost every 
kind of cleverness—and in it the degradation of poetry is perfect. 
Many of these hints will doubtless appear impertinent and hetero 


dox ; but we would not advise any hostile critic in any periodical 
work to attempt to prove them so; for if he do, he may count upom 
the crutch 


There are not a few other praiseworthy poets adorning this age 
of whom it would be far trom unpleasant to speak; but we appear 
to have proved our point that the age has net produced a single great 


It is, however, as we said before, a most poetical age; and 











poer 
were weto gather together all the poetry it has produced, and fling 
itinto one heap, what an Olympus! 
I nciuded in our next 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Hewitt, Broadway, has just issued the following pieces of musi 
Minstrel to his harp,” a ballad; the ‘ as sung by Phillips 
Come to the sun-set tree,” poetry by Mrs. Hemans ; “ Prince Les 
Rover's bride,” by T. Havnes Bayk , 
Waltz rondo,” for the piano-fort 
Tompkins Blues’ quick march 


the Sea 
pold’s grand march ;"’ the 
the 
the 


Leipsic gallopade 2 
Bridal star,”’ and the ‘ 


MONUMENTS IN EDINDURGH 
here are no less than three public monuments in process of ere 
tion in the metropolis of Scotland) One to Dugald Stewart 


bert Burns, and one to King George the Fourth 


one te 


p 
ho 
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an ORIGINAL SKETCHES. For the New-York Mirr for farthe , 
a ee a recente * =e tor further explanation we proceed to the night of performance » 
vat > _ } . ee ; 
doors of the gal and pit » bes 1 long heft 
tung DECEMBER. M , MY AUNT. ve . 4 gallery and pit Were besieged long before the time of 
_— . : > My aunt has many queer notions . e; and, on the tormer being o ‘ us , 
Decemrer in New-York. if not the pleasantest month in the vear Ae = a Y eter _ 1s ; a k i | eing opened, a rush took place whu 

. , . N » » ers her bread: a ‘ eatre with sadle and arty lo 1 went le " } 

wond is still sure to furnish us with enjoyments which cannot be tasted She declares that the Bulwe . i “ ’ viol colored gentlemen, who had 
9 . n i s a he Hulwe®r loves para ular disposit nt pets the | ice hasine restored J +} 
wina- at any other season. The christmas holidays commence on the Are things not fit to be read vertur met } ten eer ney eos 
. ae 7 . 1 “-. . ’ werture commenced to a ise crowded tron t vall 
ently twenty-fith, when thousands of greatful hearts unite to celebrate She thinks that to flirt is a crime aeudl soem simomash D6 n pit to gallery. In the 
neral the nativity of our blessed Redeemer. “ As the closing festival And especially with yout! engender ges rton, Cu Re 
’ ? : F - = d che t - ; . Aaimost every uUsiC la of eminence ' "hha lolg) t 
light ofthe year, christmas eclipses all its predecessors in splendor and _ = per the es ise Los the first dot , M oe “ Philadelphia; at 

, 7 . . - s every sviable truth See COUN » enma at the secon orral T . 
v ot hilarity; and christmas eve in the city of New-York, exhibits a ‘6 a ture Was rT wit! ie oa Phe over 

c ¢ \ unt has got to . Was CUCCEVE ith great applause, and was. in t] lmurat 

ed no spectacle, which, to a stranger, must be highly pleasing and im ly aunt has got to her spectacles 1 4 : 4 n truth, admuira 
: rho . . “4 : Phough without them she sees well Ta. he rtain then rose to the light and playful notes of t 

an posing, Whole rows of confectionary stores and tov shops, fan s i : ll er } ite = : Tey y i t t 

. } . : ‘ it “he ts very Wwe versed in politics at a tute and the groups of fairies cx on edt 
yuent ifully, and often splendidly, decorated with festoons of bright silk Heaters Etaeetitee dnd, “eo : the I 1 4 _ Mnenced thes 

} es ; ‘ = Thinks Vour poet stufl Ss \ tit ith his cen ad ceed ‘ ' ° 
ming drapery, interspe rsed with artificial flowers and natural evergreens She imagines that all the clere. aes OT "= « decidedly exce itl i 

i : pbeyes . . . rk ; there was a greater warmth of color lazaling 
thir are brilliantly illuminated by gas-lights, arranged in every sha} © as Wise as Wise can be er et ; me A ’ : ul a dazalis 

6 ’ 3 A ee ect. a ira i k ’ with birds of al - tions = 
But and form that fancy can devise During the evening, until mid She thinks that P ype Is a poet ali 4 f GOseriptior “ hi 
' ht. th A - But ther j thy — —_ adalat ' er Nn every airec vss the water 
wm night, these places are crowded with visiters, some selecting toys t there she agrees WN Tie, of : 
. a oa , ‘ , Pan ver hewise sported through th waves 
ortu and fruits for holiday presents; others merely sauntering from shop She dreams she can tell the mark that ts left The fairy - iti : sahbaden 
‘ * ; | } ; . ware ‘ Acar “ by sWa 
nto— to shop to enjoy the varied scene But the most interesting. and On my cousin’s lip by a kiss ; rata A tS i, pe . " dra : 1 by swa 
’ ad n ! » as h tha rm of trave t ta ted at r } 
be, is in our estimation, the most delightful sight of all, is the happy and And of all her antic theories : | the Park, where 
mated ¢ 1 - ‘eo = lam sure not to meddle with this “a ys em vis and | k leather shu ' for ce 
ation animated countenances of children on this occasion heir jovs She micht tell the trac! ary ife t : ae W Phe fl * 
Ba she might tell the track ot a bird through the arr = ir . en ! he . ’ 
: cann ‘re “J, but burst fort! bo : ' . . aie cone 
col ant be restrained, but burst forth into boisterous mirth, or beam (r the track of a ship on the sea— of certa nted represe ive { , the «list ' 
trom from the countenance in sunny smiles, which are still more expres On the viewless heart, not the visible liy lett otter : : . : 
a ae rol itnpere peu udiehce 1 ‘ é lhre« 
_ sive. Ifthe weather be fair, music is heard from various quarter Ihe stamp of a kiss will be! , : , © thre 
iTeiy juarters, i 1 eh Stays ed vt } hk at the | kt ’ 
hile « ‘ . aan Sen ae ] wT , . ‘ - “ . we the f 
shee while cangine peals from the chuning bells of old Trinity, fall at t! en fleece over the rof ahosier ‘ Nhe female cl 
intervals on the del * > inate ' ‘ —— 
exe THE DRAMA. iehanee, sends walilidss ts teanallil teste inn elllidion tn Giske uns 
“ae Our English ancestors always considered christmas in “the thase we have } ; raj 
louble light of a holy ni t | ! ] , we fa een accustomed to see and hear in New-York; not 
- uoul ght of a holy commemor: nm. and « | . » . oh ' _— 
eve : wi ¥ . amp ind a cheerful festival; and THE PARK THEATRE, so with the y queen—her music was much better executed, het 
accordingly distinguished it b -votion, b TY m from bueiea , ' 95 — ‘ 
aioe gly - 3 edt y devoti ns y vacation from business Masaniel is less successful than Cinderella, The prevailin wh whiter i r race and her personat fu } 
. ry merriment an wospitality “hey ‘ ger! = ae : : 
rks. , | it They seemed eagerly bent to) opinion yppears to be that it as, in several instances, meftectively We Lee s W k I howeve "i rity 
ribed make themselves and every body about the happy The great) cast, and in a manner different from tl | ! her r t 

hall r are = as : I . £ t, and in a manner different from tl originally ute ly ess \ nct. | come wit 

nain rall resounded with the tumultuot ovs of servants and t nts, | every other respect it is well got up. and w 1 es we have ¢ . 
- t , sw 0 ! ol ive hee unm > yu . . t t eT pra t! t 

ind the gambols they pl s A nn peeeinsnied ; ay . ' - ' | em the ' 
ever ale ols they played served as amusement to the lord of the monly attractive. Mr. Sinelair's Masaniello is superior to allt tact Was ver roperty in tie Likeness of “ n, notofa 
P aT mansion and his family; who, by encouraging every act conducive previor efforts ‘There us less redur ( {« lishment, | ! ntl nl t! ent 

) I I ul wy wil wn ‘ ' ‘ t ©, tists { hemme 
s to mirth and entertainment, endeavored to soften the ngor of th ’ m1 
his ei galt ~ibe ( en the rigor ot the | display " tier conception of the character, acts altogether w ‘ od fr took place 1 : 2 ( plac ri 
fart season, and mitigate the influence of winter more spirit d feeling. and wnarts greater effect to t WV ‘ ‘ ' ' firet } , a 
! | an ling, an parts create ‘ » the musi \ rly « to that of th ' 
On christmas eve, it was customary with our ancestors to light | have before remarked that his barearole in tl \ t bo cal er 2 
5 t wl marked that fil rea ‘ ! © Secor tos striking pol “hi ‘ t « not ertect e} 

1 ' , Ti * ' ' . : t 

‘hus ma indles of an uncommon size, and lay a log of wood upon the | |y beautiful, and the fragments of melodies which the rebel fisher ft ere | t} ean hatte Ihe , 

me searth called a yule-log, to illuminate the house, and as i ‘ : F ie aay 
rely . o—— : ina, yilurminate the hou nei a wer toturn man has sung in the earlier parts of the piece, and whiel his ¥ stron ju ttoa te. Alid \ plave v Mr. Row 
rest night into day The custom of decorating their churches and | mad seene atter the poisor » Gees t nail , P | ' . . 3 : 

} " . = 1 pPolso ’ im oKen py ives throug . well Richi nil 
mer welln evergreens, at this season, ts still observed by their wandering imagination, were rv creditable ‘ e fl h re like “thats wi t 

! ne nag i ve rm if . ‘ ‘ " . . ‘ ! N These eal Wise \ uF 

with lescet ouch few have ever investigated its origin Among | ability Mr. Richi , : ‘ the , ' tt , room 

. - ie 4 ’ \. tr chil cal . ‘ t sore rettv yg r a lee perese \ mi « urhters } 

he the ancient Romans, the laurel was an emblem of peace nd |\ lowe wane ih. WT ' y : a it , ; : we 

t hee , joy.a us pieces of music, partly sheltered under cover of an influcnza. “Te > nd Miss Amelia Fisher, and who sang ex 
t victor t has by ‘ony i t ntl . . 
ntlv 1 v: whence, 1 is been conjectured, we have taken the stom | His plaving was foreibh and excellent sin such pieces it usually ‘ ‘ ' { ora ‘ part sesilll mace in . 

of dressing u ur houses h laurel, as nbl P Se Sue ‘ 1} ; 
not s Gre g up our : es with laurel, as an emblem of joy forthe |i Mrs. Barrymore, the du ' exhibited the same skill in “He latter was supernor to her ter, Mrs. Vernon. in singing. but 

victory gal ) t ” ) a SS. { } * , bash: mel 

ex ‘ - eee oes power of darkne and of that peace on || pantomime for which she has already been deservedly praised in the |e that hi " hee th lad excellent a rey 
1 and good wil ward ’ } . . e ' 4 
- rast , an oF will tov a" is man, which the ar sang over the | Dumb Savovard, but a little more pathos might heighten the effect sative of Think: Ss: Shien cane the cokes hus Ae 

F he * hem! © iia ane om } ‘ . , . y , : F 
ng = — oe . ther evergreens we ibsequently added = which ts injured by the superabundance of merry dancing. Mr firmer anc stronger t that of Mr. Thorn ' re eflective 
| with artificial flowers, and such ott rnaments, as tas ne% . t ’ ’ 

Mr 1 lal NOWE ul ich other ornamet s taste and fancy Sharpe. as Elvira, exerted herself gre ity, and her execution of t! neered t l exible ; le ted the part with 
: amnion oniaaimens 4 a 
rue iave successively suggested first few passages Was quite above mediocrity, but every repetition 00d Geal ot broad f t not with so eat W 
Te most cordiall ’ } : ; ! d ‘ ‘ . 
ifter We most cordially agree with the writer the fol- (of the opera has rendered it more clearly apparent that the partis." W that actors wi e thea ! ! if thes » op 
wine tin Sie evame'*4 he neat } } ‘ . esos 
gel’s lowing sentimen Let the external dees super- entirely out of her sphere, as is alse that of Alfonso out of Mr, My cannot eed with the better classes they will try the worst 
il forms of this l we and fall om ; : 
they o oom “ this anniversary fade and fall or be Thorne’s Yet, we mav add, it would be ingratitude to the past We never on’ propriety of Seta nn eh 
ple with newer ok s as fashi o 
ther ep “a with news ~~ on an tate services of both these useful performers in other cepartmen t . ace r the hat over the eve »such a characté 
® bet mot the an , shaeans nea : ‘ . ' 
ri ut, let n t the spirit of christm: at ice ever forwet that the present chara ter from their attempts of which wi fi. } occupation is avowedly the arrang 

‘ wr > fror 7] ners oO lled , . . ’ ’ ’ 

poet vaporate from ¢ ir feelings or be chilled bya fthis | are ol 1 to withheld praise ire not voluntarils sumed . rine , ”" lr his master’s Geure to the beet “iat 
Wy sPaa ¢ the lanrel he « Sand : ‘ . 5 c 

id in vappy ason. Let the ere the symbol of peace and good-wi them. but are undertaken at the command of those who have e; however, we 1} Miu Thorne and Mercer know best 
“e e green m our hearts, though it no longer adorn our | irlor A perintended the getting up ot the paces It is no discredit to @ st rt KR tlie ‘I t © thi tot ner h matt 

t proper observance of the prescribed religious duties, hospitality and cessful representative of Lady Macbeth, that she is not atl »n We have now to speak of the Baron, who was 1 ted by M 

| f I i t , vat i ‘ i oO Was represente \ , 
nius social brotherhood; an interchange of love; promoting presents; opera, nor to a singer with a pleasing e voice, that he d John | ‘ ! code t ! I ! 

} - th » fi } " . : - ys : oe: “ io cagnlatin : > pra 
yar the festive board; the r fire; the moderate bowl, enlivened not make a hit in a part written fora ten tie I det ‘ in that charact 
reat J - ic, wit, and —_ hepa s sports and pastimes, for Mr. Forest's Gladiator continues to draw, after numerous rep ve « ra ertaki Dull pomposity and grt 

cht are 0 ok o f ected *y } ' } ‘ 
ter which none are too old wi ! trefiect ple rure fromdelighting  titions bh played it in this city to a large and gratified audrence ‘ l ! present ‘ Lowi ! 
ider the young; or who can renew, even for a single evening, the plea- The star of litth Burke's bright fortune ¢s not seem to str ther Vhatt br ter I ! 
wide sant memories of their own childhood; but ove all. that enlarecd || its hnetns efficient in ti ce ; : 
! : l ustr i " else , ome of the 
ohyl st ' , mr ; 1 } ’ or ¢ " ; ’ 
ited, philanthropy, which prompts us to look beyond our own circle of Che American Theatre and the Richmond H present str rt Mr. John t er dreseed the e} ter admirably ; but 
me- ling faces, and to light up a similar gladness in the cottages of bills. Miss Clifton has been extending her cirele of admirers, an he was too light, toot ty, and lost t the finest t tl 
‘ } P shar = s tiie ‘ points in the 
ter- the poor by acts of charity—these are the observances which every Mrs. Duff at the Richmond H brings white hea ind wise Plece for want of that et \ h pervades PI i 
. ~— . , whit 
g or man. to the extent of his ability, is strictly bound to maintain; for ones t to enjov ber striking and powerful playn It ! he was correct in | 1 althow not ualt N 
- i t mundati } ' } ’ hg ' . , equal to our New 
of thev constitute the foundation of that religion which inculeates uni nounced that her dat ter Mis Dut whose reputatl t York fi tine werted | ‘ ti y, vet in the comic duct 
ers ( } ~ ’ 
“ms, Ver il lowe ilready rea he ly is to upp r t thi } 4 r r thy F P i] ‘ j between the , Pedro 
very In country places, as has been before observed, where home-born we found inthe! cr t nd he had ¢ } rm) 
: = . dics ( ‘ rr avery different 
joys must necessarily be re sorted to. the christmas holidays. per aan . ome . oe eption of the racter tre \l rch 

tlord the highest d F ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. Placile. We are not prepared 

ero- aps, atiord the highest degree ot itisfaction Ihe mmtic vule to sav a bette " t me rthele it w ‘ 
jolt \ | \ ‘ver must 
4 lo a mg time previot lv selected for tl nur . . } 
ical ’ = I ist t ‘ pur} r,t ‘ upon ore Il rew sanner and drv hur te - - 
Selle ial Ad ve 4 loge ! CINDERELLA EN PHILADELPHIA, sala mor into the 4 
pon the hea ; and arou the crackil e, soon kindled before it wi Vas extr vy aroll } pers ("ince 7 ' 
a] inhite 
is pls 1a plentiful supply of nuts, cake. and sparkling cider, to GENTLEMEN—It may not be unacceptable to many of yourr er " the yx ‘ hold t her foot, both which gestures | 
1 ‘ i gestu the 
awe r the mirthful circle yhear of the progre vhich thi f g of the New- Yor . edt witl , 
£ ‘ e with ter 
ret i wt ‘ r . sit to st cits re ! 
aan , \ , g publ i ing visit to a ercitvy. Int t Phe second repre tat dik a: Gin Ridintits ‘eat Tories 
" " , et < i tre urmder the re of the parent public which tostered it tt heal } ’ “ibe 
reat bn ree ‘ g ppre 7 . ‘ P Iw} a se \-book for the third was better than 
and New r always saw ast intane he principal agents i ¢ aflair naturally hac some eres either of the foreg tor lovy w made for Cinder 
\ e+ . ’ ' ‘ ' “ ‘ 
i OW 5 ant tirst stot! wi the piece would be t te in its pr whose last trip to th ') ited 3 , : . 
ig 7 1 y alte ; ‘ : ; ne eae. ! rst tray wted her with the prevailing influ 
\ ’ re Soil luction by new ene ind secs ust eception bY enza. of which 1 ve oles confined at this present writing, to tl 
pin ery new {irs ifficultvy seemed, 1 t uegre ' ' , } 
1 , 5 : a re pu i : - v ‘ gree, TF ore dismay of the ! or. ands D intment of those who have 
— ! ‘ ‘ oved, byw the fact, that \ Maywood was lessee of the theatre u Pp 1 j . . 
Pie . ; . ilready secure ea for future pertorr nee his opera t 
« th yut-str tw ee; en un now led? tiv roles 1 +} e des " 
ee \ - K ‘ } established et uot managers can be found with ficient 
. W . wentr ire Well Know ihe second and greater apprehenes as regar tast ense t ett ter r pleces, with fine music, execute I 
| ir nd ts reception by a hew audience, Was materially esiated by the with tdelity } nt Dhited } 
4 “af t ‘ ‘ performers, Philadelphia has taste enough 
‘ Ar : ‘ known facts, that the Philadelphians are great amateurs of mit ~~ - ' } A. ' , 
: . | ea ern reward such exertions, whil 
‘ : j that whe ve French operas were well performed they were we ackery w ‘ ae , B 
] ethe s yg t rt repair iV yw it i 4 
t R ' I} sup] rted ; and that Cinderella, in point of musical compostion, ha 
- Kor peg claims of a very ! » order: the talents of Mr. Jone wou ‘ , “ 5 
San : . : the alate 
Might . : peed criticism. and Mrs. Austin’s musical attainments were previou At te sitting of the Rev Academy of Sciences, a statement 
ande > . estabit . Th uy remal g point, then, was the capatit Ww *thata skillult me, residing in the south of Franc: 
, , raid @ week , Mr. Maywood's pany to fil the very extended cast of the puece had invented a stenograpt une by which it is possible to writ 
te I py g crov ew including a full band and complete choir. Suffice it to say, that the | sixty times faster than itisto speak. "The machine consists of key 
Pest wes, and a uel orchestral and choral arrangements were committed to Norton, and the touches of which correspond with letters 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


COURTSHIP. 

Tue other dav I received the following letter, which I hand to 
you, gentlemen of the Mirror, for publication. It comes from a 
young man whom I have been accustomed to advise upon various 
subjects, as, notwithstanding I am much the elder, there subsists 
between us a kind of friendship, of a warm and faithful nature :— 

Dear Sepiev—Although you may be inclined to smile upon the 
perusal of this, you will restrain your mirth, and furnish me with a 
serious opinion, when I declare that 1 am deeply interested in the 
Be secret as the grave, I pray and beseech you, for dear, 
How I came to be so, | can searcely ex 


event 
dear Sedley, | am in love 
plain, but that [am so, alas, alas! these fevers and tremors these 
lofty hopes and childish fears —the transcendent brightness of one, 
and the comparative dimness of all the world beside, but too clearly 
prove. Lam subject te capricious depressions and exhilarations of 
spirits, I tremble when I come into her presence. Every thing I say 
ur do, or feel, convinces me that Iam in love. But now, (1 can feel 
myself blush in thus exposing my secret emotions, even to you 
now we come to my grand misfortune; I have found it unpossible 
to make my beloved Lavinia, comprehend my sentiments ilthough | 
have never neglected to pay her every marked and tender duty becom- 
ing a devoted lover to his mistress; although | have racked my brain 
in inventing elegant double entendres, by means of which | might 
declare my passion, although apparently performing the most trivial 
office of civility, yet she takes no more notice of the same than if 
she were my sister. That you may more clearly perceive how per 
verse, how deaf and blind my enchantress is, I shall enumerate 
several little tender things | have vainly said and done in order to 
touch her flinty heart, and open her dear, obstinate, beautiful eyes. 
Having last week attended her and her family to the play, I so 
far forgot myself, during the recitation of a soft passage, which I 
deemed applicable to my own feelings, that I seized her hand, and 
gave it such a gentle and expressive squeeze as | thought must do 
the business for me effectually, when she turned around, with an 
and asked me if [ was “going”’ On ano 
midst of a large 


air of sweet surprise, 
ther occasion | sat with her in the 
of whom was reading the address of a lover to his mistress. It 


circle, one 


was so eloquent, and so exactly expressive of my own misery, 
that I felt my eyes yrow moist, and cast a look of meaning to 
wards my inamorata, intending, by treading lightly on her toe, to 
make her perceive how | was affected. Instead of producing my 
object, however, she informed me, across the table, that | was 
treading on her foot, with so much gravity and simplicity, that Tam 
sure either her innocent soul has not the slightest conception that | 
love her, or else she is the most consummate actress that ever 
existed 

I have thus already declared myself a thousand times, and in a 
thousand different ways. I have expressed my passion while hand 
ing her a plate of bread and butter, or let it betray itself when other 
people thought [ was poking the fire. 1 have done every thing 
that a modest man should, except plump myself down upon my 
knee, like respectable lovers in small-clothe 8, Teprese nted in the old 
novels, and yet I cannot detect in her, even in her most unguarded 
moments, any evidence that she returns my attachment, or even 
that she has any idea of its existence. [think | will write her a 
letter, only one would not like to see such things in the hand of a 
third person. Even should Ido so, and with a trembling hand and 
beating heart, upon a sheet of rose-colored gold-edged paper, trace 
Madam— You must be 
aware, from my frequent visits, little attentions, &e. Ke. &e. that 
my heart,” &e. &e, &e.; | should not be astonished on mv next 
visit to find the fatal letter lying wide open on her table, or getting 
commented on by some detestable fop, with whiskers and whale 


the interesting and elegant confession :— 


bone cane, for the benefit of a select company. 

Now, dear Mr. Sedley, what shall I do ?—Shall I at once abandon 
the chase? alas! that is impossible. Shall I 
when I catch her alone, make up to her boldly 
her, and will marry her, if she will let me? 
would cleave to the roof of my mouth; my voice would fail me, and 
one of her quiazical looks would annihilate me utterly. Believe 
me, Ac. &c Yours R.L.B 


one of these days 
and swear I love 
| fear my tongue 


I truly sympathize with this unfortunate young man, and have 
thought | could render him the most appropriate service by printing 
his account, that the young lady, whoever she is, may take the 
hint, and either dismiss him at once, or give him, at least, some 
trifling testimony that she may one day be brought to love him 
Although no subject is more often the theme of ridicule than that 
of love, yet few men can say they have not, at times, deemed it of 
mere importance to their happiness than they are willing to con 
fess. Who has not loved ?—who has not, at some period of his 
lite, found a} little saucy gipsey more dear than any thing else 
earthly 
power of ruling his proud feelings, as the moon does the tide, 


some particular pair of eyes that possessed the magi 


and shooting delirious transports, or exquisite agonies along his 
There is a time, when a young girl is raised to the 
rank of an omnipotent despot over the h tppiness of her lover, and | 
confess I should be inclined to consider her a worthy or unworthy 
character, by her actions towards him 
in the proper time, and with due modesty, sutler him to perceive 
her preference. ‘There is a noble frankness in this supertor to any 
rule of fashion, which a man of true delicacy and sensibility will 
instantly appreciate , 

As for our friend, the author of the above letter, we recommend 
him to fall straightway in love with some more acute and discrimi 


herves, 


If she love him, she should 


nating damsel, or to go forward, like a man, and offer her his hand 
and heart. Whether he choose to do so by letter, or by any other 
fashion, ought to be the result of circumstances ; but there is some- 
thing dissatisfactory in the former method, and, | confess an antipa 
thy to it. Itis like sending in a bill, and has a cool business-look, 
inconsistent with the fullness and wealth of love, which ought to 
be gushing out from the overflowing young heart, in a thousand 
various directions. What can be more stiff than this? 

“ Madam—Permit me to adopt this method of discovering what 
you cannot be altogether ignorant of,” &c. &c.—and, *“ Sir—Your 
favor came to hand this morning, and, after showing it to papa and 
mamma, I have come to the conclusion that,”’ &c. 

Give me the girl who can feel, and return feeling, without pen, 
ink, and paper. Let her lover be with her in the ordinary circum 
stances of daily life ; let him take ber hand in the dance ; assist her 
into a carriage, or across the room; let them be distant when ob- 
served, but their eves meet by stealth; let him whisper one word 
when accident them together alone ; let him then hold 
her hand in the twilight room, when the dusky beams of the fire 
fill the apartment with pleasant shadows, and heighten all her 
charms; let him breathe his hopes and feelings into her half 
averted ear; let her face reward him with one glowing look of 
love, before it buries its blushing beauties in his bosom, and then— 
grave and respectable readers of this gazette, pardon me—recol- 
A momentary 


flings 


lections of departed years, whither have ye led me? 
flush of youth stole over my cold spirit; I will not be so betrayed 
again. 

The character of the young lady which my friend has depicted 
above, reminds me of one Whom | once knew, of an exactly oppo- 
site description. Instead of resolutely blinding herself to the at 
tempts of her lover to express his attachment, she was forever 
eagerly on the look out for evidences of the effects of her fascina- 
tions, and frequently succeeded in discovering them, when the lover 
himself was ignorant of them A gentleman could scarcely be 
decent to her without convincing her that his heart was a little 
It you drank her health, you were yielding gradually to 
carving her a piece of the beef was attended 


touched 
her enchantments ; 
with no little risk ; and leaning over her at the piano, established 
your reputation as a desperate adorer 

Such a lady resembles a whirlpool. Young gentlemen should be 
careful how they sail too near her, or they may find themselves 
sucked down into a promise of marriage betore they suspect whom 
A civil smile covers the sensitive damsel with 
and if you hand her a motto paper, 
she tells you There ts a 
third class of females, who lie like pointed rocks in the apparently 
They are such as will suffer from a youth 


they are talking to 
embarrassment and blushes ; 
No, her heart is engaged to another.” 


serene sea of courtship 
any reasonable tamiliaritv. You may squeeze their hands, snatch 
a kiss from their lips, steal a curl from their head, assail their 
hearts with the most tender attentions, until, in fact, you believe 
and look about for 


’ when, to vour horror and consterna- 


matters quite settled a two-story brick house, 
in a genteel part of the city 
tion, you discover some handsome young puppy has been actually 
doing the same thing, and under the same impression. From 


make 


future essay, | am confirmed in a resolution of bachelorship, which 


these, and sinular troubles, which 1 wiay the theme of a 


fire cannot burn out of me Srp 





FUGITIVE SKETCHES. 


* 
THE DEATH OF THE GENTLE USHER. 
A iAPTRE .oM AN wr ISHKD NOVEL 
¥ wi 
Lik 
That needs must ig s ar 


Reflects nd. Nhe 


Cruement Revere, though filling 
loved like an elder brothe: 


formed his duties with 


un office not often popular, was 
by every boy under his care. Tle per 
a modest and unassuming gentleness, that 
won the heart of the most refractory. Few could remembera harsh 


word from his lips, and yet his government was salutary and 1 


cre 
fect to a degree never known in the previous annals of the school, 
and his particular pupils were remarked alw avs at college for the 
vein of scholarlike and nice apprehension which ran through their 
attainments in the particular reading for which he had prepared 
them. He was himself a ripe and beautiful scholar, imbued to the 
very soul with the sweetness and fulness of classic poetry, and it 
was his only weakness as a teacher, that he would take the hesi 
tating passage from the lips of the forgotten delinquent, and read 
on, In the exquisite cadence of his Latinity, with a flushed cheek 
and a kindling eve, to the end 

He had studied originally for the pulpit, but a pulmonary weak- 
ness had compelled him to relinquish the profession; and with the 
bitter disappointment of his highest hopes lying heavily at his heart, 
he sat down sadly, but resignedly, to his trying employment. In 
preparing tor duties he was not to fulfil, however, he had found. like 
many others, that there were temptations tar short of the goal, 
strong and winning enough to make even the most earnest slacken 
in his career; and it went well nigh to console him for his checked 
ambition, that he was lett idle by the sweet wells of knowledgx 
and could accomplish himself, without reproach, in the seductive 
graces of the scholar. Later than any light in the village burned 
and the shadow of his 


slight figure bending over his book, lav sometimes for hours as mo 


the solitary lamp in the usher’s window ; 


tionless as a painting on the white curtain. It was plain to every 


body's eve that he was a martyr to study. As he went stooping 


along the path to school, putting his hand frequently to his side, as 
if to still a sudden pain, the very villagers looked after him with 
pity. His form was the slightest that could be called a man's) A 
little above the middle height, and with a painful stoop in his slen- 
der chest, he looked as if he were walking out for the first time un- 
der the extremest emaciation of sickness. His countenance stil! 
held the look of calm, placid abstraction, and though it was proba 
ble, from the habitual pressure of his hand upon his side, that he 
suffered constant pain, the sweet, child-like smile upon his lips 
never changed, and his tone, up to the last day he sat in his desk 
had kept its winning and serene cheerfulness unbroken. 

The gentle usher had given his last lesson. A slight cold bad 
settled upon his lungs, and after raising blood all night, with a dis- 
tressing cough, he was found upon his bed at morning too faint and 
exhausted even to speak. The physician was called in, but a single 
glance at his unnaturally bright eye, and the vivid spot flushing in 
his cheek, convinced him that it was too late; and ordering only 
some soothing medicines which relieved his immediate distress, he 
left him to sink as gently as he might, amid the appliances of affee- 
tionate care, to his grave. 

For several days he lay without much pain, growing hourly 
though almost unperceptibly, weaker and weaker. His reason was 
still clear; and as he needed little attendance, the eldest of his par 


ticular pupils watched with him, by turns. On the fourth night of 


his illness, he sent unexpectedly for Ernest. He had taken a fancy 
to his new pupil in the short time he had been under his care, and 
the boy’s heart had leaped to him at once with a strong reciproca- 
tion of interest. He obeyed the summons with a sorrowful eagerness 

The sick man welcomed him with a smile as he entered, and 
when the nurse had retired to rest, Ernest read to him, at his 
request, till he slept. As soon as his breathing became audible, he 
closed the book, and sitting down at the open window, looked out 
upon the night. The air blew cool and freshly amid his hair, and 
the solemn click of the cricket, mingling with the low murmur from 
the distant river, fell witha pleasant harmony upon his ear. Across 
the valley in every direction shot the vanishing streak of the fire-fy; 
and softly above burned the unclouded stars, twinkling like revolv 
ing lamps in the heavens; and as the young watcher gazed ontherr 
beautiful order, and took in with his eye the glorious bend of their 
courses, and felt the absolute stillness of the night pressing on him 
like the hand of some invisible spirit, a feeling of awe mingled with 
a wild delight came over him, and he uttered an involuntary excla 
mation—“ how beautiful! how beautiful" 

“Yes!” said a low, sweet tone at his ear; and forgetting his sur 
prise in the fascination of the voice, he yielded his chair to the dying 
usher, and sat down ir a listening attitude beside him—“ Yes; an 
beautiful as they are, they are all accurately numbered and governed 
and just as they burn now have they burned since the creation 
‘never faint in their watches” and never absent from their place 
How glorious they are! How thrilling tt is to see them stand wit! 
such a constant silence in the skvy 
obeving the great law of their Maker ' 
light it is! Hlow steadily 
every spot of earth its due portion 


unsteadied and unsupporte: 
What pure and silvers 
it pours from those small fountains, giving 
The hovel and the palace are 
shone upon equally, and the shepherd gets as broad a beam as the 
king, and these few rays that are now streaming into my feverish 
I have often thought— 
often thoug! t 
vselt poor, when there is 


eves were meant and lavished only tor me 


cover me, Ernest! the night grows chill | have 


how ungrateful I have been in calling m 
so much that no poverty can take away, Clusters of silver rays 
breeze that 


Every ech« 


trom every star in these heavens are mine. Ever; 
breaks on my forehead was sent for mv refreshment. 

that I catch trom that sweet river playing upon its pebbled bottom 
below us, Was meant for my ear, and this subdued fragrance that 
comes up from the earth to my window, and the singing of these 
melancholy insects, and vour own care, my dear Ernest, are all gifts 
that poverty could nottake away. It is not often that | forget these 
treasures—({sit closer to me, Ernest! the 
often, for I have loved the night-heavens with a passionate affection 





night grows cold )—not 


trom my boyhood, and nature in every form has been always un 
speakably dear to me—for in it I see the evidence of an Almighty 
Maker; and inthe excessive beanty of the stars, and the untading 
and equal glory of their steadtast fires, | see glimpses of immortal 
beauty, and find an answer to the eternal questioning within me 
. . . . . . . . 

the village cleck strikes clear to-night! Chafe my 

I am very cold. Nav, not to bed yet—I'Il sit awhik 
It is the last time—I am sure of 
it—the very last! Yet, to-morrow night those stars will all be there 


be 


()ne two 
hands, Ernest 
longer, and look upon the stars. 
not one missing trom the sky, nor shining one ray the less 
It is strange that this thought should be 
that the companionship should be so close 
our earthly affections and those spiritual worlds; and 
must be that we shall know 


cause I am dead. 
bitter—strange 
tween 


stranger vet, that, satisfied as we 





them nearer and better when released from our flesh, we still 


so fondly to our earthly and imperfect vision. I feel, Ernest, th 

1 shal! traverse hereafter every star in those bright heavens If the 

course of that career of knowledge, which 1 believe in my soul it 

will be the reward of the blessed to run, be determined in any de 

cree by the strong desires that yearn so sik keningly within us, | see 
e thousand gates of my future heaven shining at this instant above 
‘ There they are—the clustering Pleiades, with their © swee 


s.’ and the morning star melting into the east with its 


influen 








transeendent lambency and whiteness, and the broad calaxy wit! 


its myriads of bright spheres dissolving into each other's light. and 





belting the heavens like a girdle. I shall see them all! I st 


them and their inhabitants as the angels of God know the 
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de, as roystery of their order, and the secret of their wonderful harmony, | of immorality and atheism under pretence of advocating the rights Could the secret biography of heroes and sages throughout the 
with and the duration of their appointed courses—all will be clear! 1, of women; nor would our country have been so recently insulted by earth be correctly ascertained, so as to trace the progress ot early 
A am glad that I am dying now. I would not—(colder—colder—how | the presence of a woman, who still more boldly tramples upon the education, what a brilliant lustre would be shed on the maternal 
slen- chill it is!) I would not live longer. * * * Well—well—I'll get to restraints of modesty and decorum, and publicly proclaims herself character’? Even in the pages of general history, notwithstanding 
e un- bed. * * * So—cover me! * * * Cold—cold—cold! will nothing the “apostle of infidelity." These are things which, if they were its vague and unsatisfactory sketches of the detail of life, how ur 
p still warm me? * * * Press my hand, Ernest! * * * J feel it not— the result of mental cultivation, would induce a parent to suppress versally do we find the influence of women made manifest. It 
roba dying—dying—dying! Oh God! release me quickly! * * * Still every glimmering of intellect in his darling and innocent child; but recorde d of the greatest orator of antiquity, that the wise and ps 
at he cold—still living !—raise my head, Ernest !—dying—dying!—” we need no argument to convince us that only those who have been tie plans which it had cost him years to frame, could be overturne 
s lips * * * * * . * . “nursed in darkness,” are prone to evil rather than to good ina single day by a woman; and Tacitus himself, the most impar 
desk Ernest took the lamp, and sitting down by the bedside gazed upon Another objection which has been urged, with some apparent “al of historians, has not hesitated to trace the degeneracy of mors 
the face of the dead usher with irresistible curiosity. It was the truth, against the present enlarged system of female education is, @" ler the emperors, to the period when Roman matrons began { 
| had first time he had even seen death. The lids were half closed, and that it is calculated to render women pedants and bookworms, rather linquish to slaves and hirelings the education of their childres 
a dis- in the clear blue eyes, still visible through the long dark eyelashes, than useful members of the domestic circle; but to confute this, we Such are the desolating eflects of woman's ill-directed influence, let 
t and there swam a softness as if they were filled with tears. He gazed need only recur to our own personal experie nce; since, doubtless, there US reflect for a moment upon the incalculable benefits which might 
ingle upon the lips, slightly parted as if about to speak, and looking, in are few amang us, who cannot number among their friends women be derived trom the same powerful force, when exerted m its prop cr 
ng in their fresh color and placid mildness of expression, as if just about as much distinguished for domestic virtues as fer superior intellect “irection Those only who have been long accustomed to look 
only to break into a smile, and, with tenderness, as if the form beneath and extensive acquirements. Indeed, is it not absurd to suppose the springs of human action, can be aware how much the generé 
ss, he him were living, he put away a lock of silken hair from his forehead, that our daily repast will be less grateful, because intellect and el state of civilized society depends on the sentiments and habit 
affec- and counted the branching veins lying blue and lifeless upon his gance preside at the social board? or that our household fires will “omens tor, hile many are willing to admit the powerful effect 
finely-formed temples. Could this be death! burn less brightly, because kindled by a torch from the shrine of male elegance on the ma of men, few will readily acknow 
urly He sat holding the dim lamp to the face till a broad sun-beam, Minerva? lk the influence of female principles upon their character. But 
1 Was falling upon the motionless lips from the eastern window, inter- The true cause of all these various objections appears to be a mis to these who can only be taught by examples, we can give one noble 
}par- rupted his busy thoughts conception of the term education. A good education includes the *S'enee °! the advantages of woman's influence, Let usr : 
von : — — culture of the heart as well as of the mind It implies not merely ss ; hen os " we nan Who directed the de —_ wal rows 
; FEMALE EDUCATION. the improvement of the mental faculties, but also the government PONG {he happy country—iet Us look at the moral grandeur of his 
, and See sa es tans of the passions and the proper direction of the affections. We should bractet winger d him gifted with the heart to desire, thy 
— lus subject of female education, although much discussed, is not yee eink - garden yeaneany where the wee way a born allowed to} r wh ek 7 y r ie bw pager ebro - 4 os 
and exhausted, and with pleasure we bear witness to the fact that of mr SS ae s a, rately r greenand per eet. it _— ag open f eo aad (- se yt rhe Seeded " oe . oes 
t his jate years it has assumed a more favorable aspect in this city and its — ar; neither s ould we ~ ma woman we edue i whose |) - Agate cm Mi hae a 8 . hict ~ nats os a 
a tas environs. Among other similar institutions, report speaks highly of acart was te crams et folly paige poner nowever Der re maight tn sprit oa » we ac | ietly re ie arb t} a ' a = 
) out the Brooklyn Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies. The follow stored with knowledge. One of our best writers « neduc ation (her sal beaeients Sapte Puc .. e ae . e o. acternl « 
pe ing address was delivered at the late anniversary of that establish- If a striking procs of its benefits) hax compared a well regulated % errs ‘ ay “a 1 ' pm } si , " aR 
Soon ment by Fanning C. Tucker, president of the board of trustees. It is mind to a wateh, w here every part is so nicely balanced, that noone Sa ie : FAP 7 se ee were “ur + tg , wpm ging ’ 
ross from the pen of a writer, herself an accomplished female of no or- ©*" PT ponderate. ; Phis is a very apt illustration. Of the various os on “d i - . os ‘ a cathe r rei a ee . 
fly dinary reputation for poetic ability and general literary attainments. faculties with which heaven has endowed us, each “ti oo POC hs y ma ae a - wads, we ith mob nee ' a . : a 
aie We copy it into our pages with the view of affording to our young ™ itself, but from some error in our adjustme arr tape widens T may |" aa , a W ene 3 : F apes utara 
shois readers the advantage of a perusal, which, we believe, was intended use the term, ) all ta ag useless, It is only by the OnE a seam ' ad iat etee ee . ‘ ~ ms ss in aaa 
ae to be confined to the members of the institute wearied yen If ey that this e« — balance of the mental powers prs m re js - ‘ 7 » fathers “he 7 a vy . ae oo 
him pts can be effected; and the ability to discipline one’s self can only be Singpecets CBr be ; : ; be ‘ a ne _ Re , 
with AN ADDRESS ON FEMALE EDUCATION. cerived Grom education. ae ea ee ee ee 
alin BY MRS EMMA C. EMBURY Io employ the rapidly developing faculties of early childhood ae . p ms ae = cag é 4 Ay a “4 — ‘* Ne — Un, 
At the present period of society, when the light of knowledge. merely as sources of amusement to ourselves, is certainly not the Se , c ; a ’ > 2 e = totter nr hin ne et - i ‘ 5 
sur no longer the feeble glimmering of an uncertain dawn, is rapidly proper method of bestowing upon our children the treasures of wi - : ; vile nation of : nd aXe n we ; a + the oe! 
lie becoming ‘brighter and brighter unto the perfect day,” it may seem dom ; yet this is the course usually pursued. It we would reap the dalle mln a te effects pus » ens # ni 
al idle and superfluous to call your attention to so hacknieed a subject rich harvest of a truly good education, the work of cultivation must wniiahte - dre 6 - ' ny wloce wie pod vt a 
mec as that of education. But permit me to observe, that a subject of commence at . much earher period than even our most zealous la * Dy evils | i oe re o Ge : oe unin os Pre i 
tios such vital importance to us, both as individuals and citizens, can borers in the field of Knowledge would deem necessary. As soon ond % a W a " * o "¢ males 1 a vi 
lace scarcely be too often presented to our view. There is perhaps, no #4 hild is capable of receiving different degrees of pleasure fr : F s his é . 6 — os “ hi ; We i ‘a rhe sop 
wit! country in the world, where the benefits of education are so fully ifferent objects, the task of instruction should commence ; not ‘ : fh r see ” p ’ . al ae vit , 
whet appreciated, and so widely diffused, as in our own. Schools, both however, by means of dry precept and tedious disquisition, for these SS . a The 1} ns : A “te . 
nears public and private, have multiplied in every part of the union; and | Would be incomprehensible; but by resorting to all these thousand cet ie t! ie a t ' a ‘ ' eats , ’ 
ec even onr common seminaries are now conducted upon such enlarged devices which a judicious instructor Is se ingenious in contriving. 1 r / AIM. . “os 4 ne . on j ay ’ 1) “x ° 
Behe and liberal principles. as were formerly unknown beyond the walls order to inform as well as amuse, Every opportunity of imparting san 48 sy ae , a a ; oe % r asia secon , 
the of a university. But, even in this enlightened age, there is one knowledge should be eagerly seized ; for knowledge acquired atsuch 1°" ‘ by 2 . — “* ch : ” te os , . a y s = , 
rish pornt which yet remains somewhat in dispute—I mean the educa- &" 42°; becomes a part of our very nature ; and, whatever may be sf =r : a ap & ser ” , ' ‘e h: “ 7 wba 
ht— tion of females. It is not long since the belief in woman's inferior the course of our after life, the umpressions received in early child sin ' - sya. ae a " Ne " oe . ts Sepercougs 
ught apacity was at least tacitly admitted; and there are many even hood are never totally effaced i , s res . " <a Great : * ; 2 ve te A. 7 —s 
re is now who adhere to that belief: but let us inquire what domain of But to whom is the sacred and laborious duty of early instructior veh he pe ere nae i thag direction WI t is oa , 
rays human knowledge man can claim as his exclusive right. Is it the delegated? Is it to the father, who, returning from his daily teil . sing . pe a ! at a a Mg 5 one may be well cduceied it 
that boundless field of classic lore? Where can be found a more inde- seeks in the bosom of his family that peace which never abides in i * et ; eal %e ae 2 ie ae r a 
=y fatigable laborer in that fruitful soil, than was Madame Dacier, the the turmoil of the world? Surely not. The conflict with a hard | “ ‘ d v ’ as cod Na eee et Frencha a here Be 
tom : elegant translator of Plutarch? Is it the rugged steep of science and selfish world is enough for hi the duty of combating with j- mes, : oe re te te 2 : nhs : in - 4 , ; 
that : How few of all those who have toiled up that ascent ever attained rebellious human nature is reserved for the mother’s portion. No ‘ . tap 2 ete » - nth “ ‘ ea - J ‘ : 
‘aint | such an elevated station as Maria Agnesi, the young and beautiful fathercan, no father ought, to know how much heaviness of heart oer : cat all estihii : - een wa . cee . ho 6 ; fewvis 
rifts professor of mathematics at Bologna! Is it the thorny road of poe how much weariness of spirit the mother bas endured, in order t ati dal : ‘, : Beyer > . : iar =p - , 
hese itical economy, or the flowery paths of general literature? Who render his children the oljects of his pride as well as of his aflec fluence *- urly f ; id rot px saibily , ~ # the penetration 
ans has ever traversed the former with such masculine vigor, or threaded tion. To foster the germ of mental energy, to train up the early ee as een te be Lapa aie , ‘ 
tion the ph asant mazes of the latter with such feminine tact as Madame shoots of intellect, and, more than all, to wat h over the pure tre “h 1 m “1 ot ; ins nae ae l!when I thus earnestly i 
un ? Stael, the wonder of the other sex, the envy of ours? Is it the feelings of the youthful heart, and direct its innocent affections to he en essitv of fe arenes tion 7 Ido net mean tl - 2 ' 
rhtv fairy land of poesy 7? Who. since the days of Shakspeare, could lay “things above.” so that it may never be induced to “ place its hap ru should he rendered capable of beco tee “¥ 
ine claim to the title of “ Poet of the Passions,’ until it was proudly piness lower than itself,” these are the ennobling luties of a mother ~naotte “i A ena ae-thens "eding Jeon oatense 
rtal Won ey Miss Baillie ? W here, since the early days of Campbell But can these duties be y" riormed by the wor n whose mental timate * ted wit! | 4 branches of hu nm knowl 
have been foun 1 more sweetness and polish than in the productions energies were in early youth wasted upon the fascinating pages of pees aun these euittciontiv wareed tn the ieasaine of the ancien 
of our universal favorite, Mrs Hemans ? romance, and, in jater life, frittered away amid the frivolities of) 5 4. oi. tolay the foundation of a classical education im thei 
_— = _ an meet numberless examples of femak intellect, a few fashion? Never,” obse rved a man of acknowledged sense and a Tay » well skilled in those elegant arte which fi 
hile nly have been adduced, with which we are all familiar; and surely penetration, “ never have | known a man distinguished for wisdon a sil liamene olf le. thet thes see ti he to deameeee to the 
ae the y are enough to convince any unprejudiced mind that heaven has and virtue who was the son of a foolish mother Thisisemphatu ioe s the develenis na wie dausbiers: a1 ee 
oe erred pon woman, ne less than upon man, the gifts of talent) cally true; and when we consider how often the temper and dispo would have then risen d and thoroughly mabued with the knowl 
he ind genius. By the proper restraints of her sex, woman is pre- sitions which we falsely ascribe to nature, may be traced to Impres of the scriptures—the wisdom which cometh trom a the pa 
‘ vented trom buffeting the waves of popular prejudice, and diving sions received in infancy, our own experience will bear testimony | y poty 2 here! nrincinics of thet relicion. whose founder ¥ 
be itu the depths of science after the vet undiscovered gems of truth; to its truth he husbandman who should scatter his seed among ste y deaaatpe an “tas y 
~ it who will dare assert that she is therefore insensible to then the dry elods of an untilled field, and then go his way rejoteing in The duty of a mother ts indeed an arduous one; but its very dith 
ow lue, or incapable of grasping them ? the anticipation of a rich harvest, would be far more likely to reap cule wemiens % ines le of being transferred to other } j 
ing It has been asserted by some, whose minds were « pable of a tares than wheat; yet there would not be more folly m expecta Ae le with the t — med | santas of human natun ' op 
hat uuch wider range of observation than the remark would seem to tions, than in tl - of the _ Il-meaning, but injudicious mother ms Whose early development affords the most consimemg pr 
the dicate, that education, though it always renders man an ornament who, after having allowed the precious vears of infancy to ship by that the heart of the natural man is “deceitful ove all thi 
Lit 0 his station in society, invariably unfits a woman for the duties fondly hopes to gather from the youthtul mind the rare fruits of and desperately wicked”—to arouse the spirit of usetul inquiry u 
de whan h seem to have been allotted her by nature, This cannot pos- virtue and religion, the principles of which no previous culture had |»). infant mind—to direct th L inquiry to subjects which may purt 
ove sibly be true Our ordinary experience certainly affords no proof fitted it to receive. Education must begin in infaney Even in the lthe heart and elevate the intellect—to impart the first notions of 
ove that an enlightened mind is the most prone to error; it ratherteaches nurse's arms a child learns to distinguish between pleasurable | yin. and afterwards improve those vague ideas intoa love and reve 
aii is that they whose eyes have been opened to ‘‘ see the right,” sel- and disagreeable objects: and in the same manner, that ts to rence for the bountiful Creator and ruler of the universe—these are 
its fom will voluntarily ‘the wrong pursue.”’ I speak not now of what, say, by making appeals to the senses, may it be taught the dif tasks of which nofather, howeveraflectionate, iscapable. They requir 
th s usually termed the eccentricity of genius, though that might be ference between right and wrong. If it be true, as some wise men E : : : 
i referred to as another evide nee of the necessity of a proper educa- have asserted, that the first ten years give a coloring to man’s whole Saas epee, Wes a's Caet, WEARS Cement} 7 
und / , — nave aaserted, that th . 1 not add, the peculiar devotedness of worman’s aflection 
oe ion; for, were talents always subjected to the discipline of the life, then let women look well to their maternal duties, for awful is : There is none 
} houls, we should not find a Mary Wolstoncraft pleadiig the cause their responsibility j low worl 
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Or deep, strong, dew ove, like th th of piety, which must be grate ful tothe pure young mind, and which || of his well-defined features. ; On the whole, therefore, ¥ thought 
A ‘ ut "Th nuch pride, wherewit renders it exactly the kind of book which parents love to behold in || that I never had seen four more promising young people than those 
Mehinaticarenth. dave. < y he look the hands of their children. ‘They show what ought to be the con- | before me; and I naturally loved them the more for the friendliness 
' ight giad cr t ging 1 pat duct of @ chiistion im the situations of brether, hushend, father of their manner towards myself, and for the unequivocal evidences 
I t of lise 1 ! . aeiey “peer , ae a SS of good-will which they exhibited. 
And stately tree; rising stren long unt, and master, and also discover several admirable displays o “It is a law of our nature, from which the worst of men never 
1 oF it us n F female character. It is, indeed, a book for a lady especially, al wholly depart, to love those who love us. Hence it is found, that those 
viene ; though it would also contribute to the amusement and instruction teachers of religion who chiefly expatiate on the goodness and mercy 
“ " ! hes : f many of the other sex. We make one extract ot God, as displayed in his having given his only-begetten Son tor 
5 - a ’ , u ne'er hept Ww The dav after my visit to the hall was Sunday; and Mrs. | °U™ lost race, are always more successful in exciting our better feel 
j ! uw, tibthe last y vd Strickland’s pew being very small, the ladies of the hall did me the | £5 than those who take de light in exhibiting the terrors of divine 
tae ait a sags rs ‘ honor to mvite me into that belonging to them; a compliment which justice. Nevertheless, a pertect display of the christian religion 
dior neg Bcd st valued the more, as it was an acknowledgment of their good |C°MSi5ts in a correct state ment of all the divine attributes, and in an 
ape om ‘ ; opinion of the little man in the presence of the whole parish. 2¢curate display of the wonderful manner in which they all harmo- 
Was thes k There, being enshrined among crimson cushions and quarto prayer- "Z€ in the work of salvation through Christ our Saviour, But 
se onde books, and not choosing to mount upon a hassock (for [am rather ither am 1 wandering ? and how have I hap pened to glide into 
Sod Seastundl meth eaateniees quensell Gil particular in matters of decorum, )I saw no one during the service ™4tters appare ntly so remote from my subject ? 
vores ne iP ad Pac hut the three elder ladies, and the blooming Lucy. However, I had Vell, sir, said the good doctor, after a short silence, ‘and how 
be 1 vigil never-we ; the pleasure of hearing an excellent sermon from Dr. Beauchamy do you like my children? | see that you have be en physiognomizing 
2 er ee : who, | was informed, had returned to the parsonage the evening them. They are all very different. Nevertheless,’ and he smiled 
Rut these are not all—were a mother's cares confined to the mere |) oe. with his lady and the children ” and paused, ‘1 hardly know which is the worst among them. A fine 
welfare of her sons. too often, in later life, when she saw As we made our entrées and our exits by a side-door which led legacy, indeed, did dear Emily Lovel leave me when she passed from 
sheets of her solieitude swallowed up in the ever-yawning vor- from the family-pew through a little shrubbery, into the hall gar this lite to a better, in leaving me her two good-for-nothing children ; 
ff voce. would she be compelled to exclaim, with all the bitter- dens, I was spared all greetings in the porch, which pleased me well, °™ } she expected me to take these —o Koos into my nest, yea 
s of disappointinent as | have a particular dislike to that gossiping which too frequently — wes ry heart. How unreasonable some " re te are!’ And 
a oe takes place in going in and out of a village church. {n consequence: the al man’s eyes filled with tears, while he held a hand to the 
Hath vain aff “ ctl of this uninterrupted transition from devotion to retirement, [was CTP” brother and sister, who both rushed to his bosom, the little 
Why were y enabled to retain that sweet frame of mind into which the service Zit in the ardor of her embraces displacing his bushy gray wig. 
t is not so—her duties are of a higher order. Beautiful as ts the had tended to place me, till 1 reached the privacy of my own apart Phere now,’ he added, looking at me while he arranged his wig, 
re woman tenderne which 1 have just pre sented to you ments tnt “ —_ rules the oe atures take But come, ¢ ome, all to your 
vi far exceeded in moral beauty by the exquisite deseription ot When Mrs. Strickland brought up my first dish, which she P — mecen nena of — 2 —— for i 
lightened and pious mother, which not long since was uttered makes a point of doing every day, she took oecasion to felicitate me | | ss ——— ne age repues a an modest Sophia ; 
nl ccre walla? tor Kene that cocened touched with “alive |i™ the compliment which the ladies had paid me, informing me that —@"" W ges sete ain to reside lapter in the Bible, ; 
, by pia ee? nicseorinerts I was the first stranger who had ever been invited tothe family-pew ell,” said the doctor,’ and we will have our hymns, thoug! 
com the alter.’ If it be true that the noblest being im the and hinting that | owed this preferment to a word spoken in Mrs. Mr. Airly iscome. Who will lead the band ? 
of creat he who } the greatest number of duties to Judy’s ears by Mr. Barnaby Semp! Each person then produced a little edition of Dr. Watts’s Hymns, 
rr, the | may Woman rejorce in the dignity of pest station; So” thought [, ‘there have been maneeuvres, and counter und there was i sort of pause till I volunteered my services 
et he vy be mingled with “© fear and trembling t her manmuvres, for ought I know, respecting the pew the little man was usic h been my delight from infancy, and nature has en- 
rforn her allotted task. that in the dav when all must aac um- to sitin at church: and mv triends have carried the dav, and are peri ime with ee Nagin and ear ‘ I oe a well-known simple 
ata ches te rane ‘ so Sas ail ‘an sale ti ee aes WO phant old pealm-tun ; and the young people followed me up with spirit 
=e : J ' ine : $29 In the evening [| again went to church, and heard another ser- And when we had concluded, the doctor said, * Delightful! Most 
words of seripture, “ Beh here am I, Lord, with the chil mon ; but I found only Miss Lucy and her maid in the pew. After delightful, Mr. Airly ' You shall teach my children to sing.’ 
which tou hast given m service, the little lady wished me to accompany her in a walk to the And to play, too,’ I replied. * Will you be my scholars, my 
u t rduous duties of a mother, what should be the | parsonage, having received permission to spend the evening there little ladies ? I added. *‘ Make the little man useful, if you can, Dr. 
ire of wratitude which she has a right to claim from her chil- but [ thought proper t rdecline this tempting offer, as | had not Beauchamp Shall I be your music and drawing-master, my little 
It isa debt lhe that ve owe toheaven—the day of our death yet received a call from Dr. Beauchamp people 1 shall require a high salary though, in return for my la- 
tyet un celed After drinking tea, I set out about six o'clock to take a walk in bors; namely, your good-will—the friendship of all here present 
\ ny youne friends. | would address myself in the lan the park _ Ehad thought some time of n thing this proposal with regard to 
y es ’ , — : * ‘ : e Above all things, I love a solitary hour spent in some quiet i lace Miss J ucy, as [ had espi J a neglected h Arps hord in the library 
eep aud ea uterest’ Youare now at that delightful | 4) 4 Sunday evening; and if to quiet I can add the epithet beauti at the hall; and I was glad to find that my proposition was most 
lite, which is live sprmg among the seasons, redolent of fy}, so much the better. 1 accordingly issued from my lodging, and joyfully received by all parties 
ind freshne ind g. ing fair promise of the rich fruits of made my way ina straight line towards the higher regions of the “Other subjects suitable to the day were then introduce A 
er year ] heed the voung blossoms be not blighted. Call park. Crossing a velvet lawn, | entered aw my region, having chapter was rea it y the young peo} le, and some remarks were made 
it uuntless advantages whieh have been bestowed on you) Ferville on my left-hand, and the parsonage on my right, and began |“ Upen it by Dr. rex hamp ; ond which we looked about on the 
et upon the anxious solicitude of the fathers who wait to see to ascend beneath the shade of a winding walk entirely sheltered by '0¥ety prospect pee verge atlpennse oer te oe oe s = , 
itt : = ‘ — tufted trees; a cool and fragrant region—a place for the sound of I cannot wonder at the ancient heathens,” remarked Dr. Beau 
‘ cir pride, ax well as the sources of their happiness rushing waters and rustling leaves. Passing on, yet continually Champ, ‘for converting their woods and groves into the temples of 
erthe car the exertions, the almost heart-breaking anx- | ggeq iding, I came out on 1 Wi ie glade entirely encircled with woods their idols, “Phe unconverted man, indeed, poliutes every thing with 
the mothers who have guided your infant feet to the threshold | ijn the centre of which manv deer were assembled in groups; and, Which he meddles. Nevertheless, the first idea was noble and natural; 
tomole of ku wlhedire wid then press forward nthe race set at the farther end ot the lawn, under two aged vew-trees "Was an for where dowe teel disposed to indulge such holy aspiratio:.s, as anud 
ul You are entering upon a noble career. The pur d-fashioned wooden rotunda, opening upon a deep dingle to the “cen = where the loveliest objects of creation eae spread around us 
picks od thaby duties. wh 1re peculiarly a woman's, will left. These ancient yew es, extending their arms as if to em And this, * ps ~~ a> cgetarss. ye Seis childre _—— a Sun 
tin your undivided attention. Let me pray you, therefore brace each other anges of the story of Baucis and Philemon =. Fgersse.* pared -—sr ntact ee 
i heart t t j oats us given by Dryden. ‘They seemed so old that they appeared to 44 to sing the praises of God among his exquisite works 
pune vour heart wy toe ite your minds, so © purity have belonged to ages k ny forgotten Amid the higher regions of At this moment two crows alighted on the grass, at no great 
rits, now, during the unbroken leisure of youth, thet the «the woods which encompassed this glade. were the nests of many distance from our alcove. One of these most amiable specimens of 
trial may find you “with vour lamps trimmed and burn- | rooks, who at this calm period of the evening were all in motion in th tathere l race was grasping in his beak a portion of a dead horse 
You have begun well—go on, then, in the same course, and their aerial city, setting things tn order, as it were, against the hour ©T 50m other such delicate morsel, and seemed to consider himse!t 
rthat “of those to whom much is given, much will be re-1/0f Test. 1 proceeded onward, musing on many matters, till | had |" & sort of duemma ; not en 2 to lose the savory bit lest his 
and t nius and knowledee. while thev lav claim to | °°! up ck ae to the yew-trees, and to the wooden rotunda between ae ta nst — ana pet met Re wing how to transfer 
est honors which man can bestow, also bear with them t! heir huge trunks; and then making my way around it, | suddenly! 2 mee tna without first dropping it on the earch No dou it he 
I rwi Hem the | tund myself brought in the face of a large party within. I started bad change his place, and had flown from tree to tree, till he was 
mstbilities both to God and man, Science is now oper wek ; but, before T could make my escape I was hailed Wanintant Wearied with his various maneuvres, and despaired of thus deliver 
n ichest stor of honor and usefulness; and the | voice, and seized by an infant hand, and was thus arrested in my '"g himself tr his fellow-bird, who had made up his mind, with 
its and friends are tollowime you, when vou are ut- intended retreat It was Lucey who had taken possession of me true crow-like impudence, to have his sl nthe dainty. And now, 
ious of them. Pause, then—in the cool freshness of ». Mr. Airly, I am so glad to see you,’ said this affectionate both parties having alighted on the we were not a little 
leis ciehia ecient little creatut we Were just talking of you. and wishing for you sed with their various gestures, their struttings and flutterings 
' ' as ere Papa, (1 always « Dr Beauc vt und Mrs. Be to and tr nd their manifold hoppan nd siclings The careless 
t for yourselves th le resolutions which should ? : : ‘ I ' 2 . ¢ } - } ] 
, cha md Eugen ind, Sophia re, were vex f the empt thed rd on the one hand, and the looks ot 
r fu lifts Look bach rough the shadowy vista of hecause I had not brought 5 > But < e in. and you shall se ( ce which were st upon him by the bearer ot 
nd behold what are t tions of the most lasting them all together i the other, together with the various cawings and croak 
’ ook forward, with the eve of faith, to the ries I now found myself seized bw the friendly hand of the doctor su proces t their throats, were likewise extremely 
i land: and while you weivh well the different results| | t. drawn into the ve, and addressed on all s with such ©™ r. At length, on Ul = burstt ut loud lar 
toke {that ve “keep your hearts w HN dili earty welcomes, that | felt inyself to be ng old tan pao ' Wing, Ae We eu tne no mon 
‘ m ‘ he tsst t Ite lor your taste n : i eT had chosen a sea oe eke =e cht, | 
; , + Wi is is kind, most kin i the doctor, his eves glist ‘ ' the sAratia . 
yo pane : - Soares ng Your principres on rw hrietiat charit im? the go man ve \ I rt ' ! - ” ! tha t 
ll truth. Let the dawn of your being be hallowed by, " : ' ' = thos t r ld 
! ! ome, not by accident, but on purpose toe join the party ‘ ‘ AW . 
Votiot hich is ever an “offemng of a sweet sw r [his os setting aside ceremony I meant to have called on vout nile t his nions 
yunteous giver of all good Let the fir uits rrow t Sunday ts better than Monday for our meetiz I'he that ri Was cert to be envi 
¢ laid betore the altar ot H/ who bre hed inte your tter U lay the etter e des am! what deed so good — : . ' I beasts only, he w 
ithof lite, and with that breath a portion of his e1 vt evinces our love for our fellow-ereatur Right v ure Ma for b aa re ag 
Iw | vour! ¢ furnishes the most striking illustra seer “Ye on a We ee : P7 ‘ , Ar t tot : n te , + ‘ valpec : 
‘ t edue ition | it Ine your care PRG = BRS ver then on the vst ! r e the t u a and Ww Torn r : wes ; ‘e ade , 
eas ad : 8 od per is lit ~ if t same purpos 1 ~ pr not nati 
' x y es uoen 2 er oWn peculiar \ velw creature 1 ved s « with those soft « " Ove j “A 1 t the « \ placity this ku 
daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest) which are alw so beaut mynd more especially so, 4 they wri vopr r lapt = ty e moral and r 
re capable of bemg lighted up, and exchanging their dovelike : a tin : t piesa 
plicity for ar re animate eUpression Is n per ed thar oe , é ech ye , set? m 
pretty little creature was highly prepossessed in my fas 1 ’ ey nike 
LITERARY NOTICES though she did not venture to address a sincle word t aa ol t er \ t sk $ 
-—-- looked halt-shvly, half- kindly upon me, and wt ir tnear by \ 1 e \ \ 1 No.1 
s Lady he Ma 1 father, she stood still by my side, not seeming to desire to remove i =: 
ac. & I New York x Mrs dwillhad well serib Mrs. Beauchamp; one g ‘ T his se S aw ed v K. riv interest 
assured’ me that she os the kindest and the best of creatures “ " ils saath Cilia = a . , oe 
reputation as an agreeable and instructive’ there is more dee p study required to penetrate the characters of 1 r 2 3 , a . 4 zs ) 
ed She has done much for youth, and the pre two boys, who, though entirely ditt rent, are in their wav each un : = capes r. Itis ee“ af engraving 
J add to the obligations they owe her. They are commonly handsome; Eugenius, whom I looked upon as the future | ‘ of the "kh Liz . We extract bomy Crecey 
ness and yet elegance, and are pervaded by a cast possessor of the wide domains around me, being as elegant a boy as! ©! 4 wee ¥ not be ns ah. ae 
lL ever beheld; and Theodore, on the other hand, as remarkable f « er how many gr poe Ave t < Apt ‘ the sal 
fress was read in St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn. the vivacity and fire of | lark eves, and tor the spirited turn: the 
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“ The beautiful Flora is no more. The grave has closed over 
her. She lives now but in the memories of men, and in the heart 
that will long cherish the remembrance of her excellent qualities 
and of her pure devotion. ‘The hand that now traces this sketch is 
often called in requisition to brush away the tears that will irresisti 
bly flow at the recollection of her living beauty, her generous at- 
tachment, and the distressing manner of her death. It is a painful 
eccupation, because that it is filled with the most melancholy asso- 
ciations; but I cannot deny myself the gratification of spreading on 
the pages of the ‘ Sporting Magazine’ a simple record of the char 
acter and life of a most valuable dog—a sincere and devoted friend 
She was, indeed, a beautiful creature—tull of vivacity and of great 
worth. 

‘ The sire of this fine animal wasa very valuable pointe rdog, of the 
full blood, belonging to Dr. Coleman, ot the United States’ army ; 
and she descended, by the maternal line, from the excellent stock of 
dogs belonging to Major Andrews, of Washington city. The form 
and color of Lady Flora was very uncommon in the pointer dogs of 
this country. She was about as high as the generality of pointers ; 
but very delicately made, and approaching, in shape and agility, in 
grace and flexibility of movement, nearer to the greyhound, than any 
dog I have ever seen. She was very fleet, and 
activity. Her head was beautifully turned, and * hung with ears 
like the Sioux hounds, to swee p away the morning dew.’ Her nose 
was delicate and pointed, and endued with a sensibility and power 
that I have never seen equalled. In color she was brilliant and very 
beautiful. Her bearing, Argent a quarter g On a field of 
pure white, were se veral quarterings, or large spots of deep orange, 
spread at intervals over her body, and the greater part of her head 
which gave her an air of brilliancy and variety. 

“In the field I have seen the performances of many of the best 
; but I have never seen one that resembled the Lady Flora. I 
have seen much to please and interest the mind, and to excite the 
agreeable feelings of the heart; but I have never yet witnessed a 
spectacle so exciting, 80 cheering, so thni!ling, as the evolutions of 
Lady Flora in an open field. She was all motion—all vivacity—all 
lite. Asswift as thought; her light and airy tread did not seem t 
break the dew-drop on the grass. And when, after coursing the 
field with an indescribable velocity, she stopped, and showed the cer 
tain index of her game, such was the tremulous emotion that agi- 
tated her whole frame, that the spectator, then contemplating her, 
must have been cold indeed, who did not feel his heart's blood accele 
rated, as it cushed from its source and receded again—having lighted 
all his feelings into a glow of admiration, 

‘But the Lady Flora is gone. Her sports and her glory are now 
at an end, and will be known no more for ever. The thoughts of her 
death are full of anguish. I had gone to the country, and had dé 
signed to amuse myself a little in the field. L carried with me my 
gun and dog. The first day that I took the field was fatal to my dog 
and the most melancholy to me that | have known for years. Lady 
Flora had made a dead point. I drew near her, and discovered a 
large flock of turkies. Oh! the very name produces a revulsion in 
mv feelings that makes my heart sick. | saw the game—they were 
moving, and amidst a very thick growth of underwood. I hastened 
round on one side, to take them as they rosé My dog moved also, 
but without my knowledge, and in an opposite dire | tired 
and to mv utter astonishment and consternation, | heard my dog 
scream. I dropped my gun, and hastened to the spot ; but I was too 
late—she was dead. Two shot had passed through her heart. Thus 
she fell, and died in the very spring-time of life, aged but eighteen 

I buried her alone on the mountain side, 
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TED FY a EP. MORR THE RE S. PAY, AN ATH I “ s 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER ] 

Editor tudy A young saucy girl of our acquaintance, who 
has a great deal of wit, and enough good nature to manage ut, but 
who thinks no more of an editor than of a mere ordinary human 
being, told us the other day, that a late number of the Mirror was 


quite mascul?? We always feel inclined to listen to Air 
full We 
out, half in jest, contain more matter than an octavo 
und a more ready and 


your profound heavy-headed 


known one flung 
A lady too 


sense than 


they are sometimes of wisdom have 


has a keener eve instinctive good 
Their sphere 


pher 
but within its limits they 


statesmen and scholars 
of life is by no means so enlarged as ours, 


are infinitely our superior. We are never tired of admiring their 


keen-sightedness, and faculty of k rapidly, and their m 


of 
Mf innocent satire 


irnir 





tuitive style viewing a subject. There will sometimes come a 


lelivered 


i pair of pretty lips, that, if 


1 flash through the coun 


stroke from 


on the floor of congress, wou try “hke a 





i} ’ ; 


sheet of lightning ;’ and many an exquisitely-turned sentence we 
ard from one who never dreamed she was carelessly cast 
m her ideas that the stolid and laborious author would have 





We were 


seized 


on as gems therefore not a little struck with our 
air friend’s running criticism, and had serious thoughts ntro 
ducing several wood-cuts of bonnets and ruffles, and a trifle or two 
in the way of a flounce or a tippet, instead of old Dutch houses, and 


other specimens of ancient architecture, when a 


prison Whose 





opinion, though none 1, has much weight with us 


ned that the same r siynated by our f 
vugh The « 
It was 


peu if critic, Was not 


iwakened in our mind a train of 





thought and the twilight came over 


in the evening our 





proof-sheet, and the printer's devil had born 





the last paragraph 


yw writing, which we in truth con 


A sort of confidential 


o! copy, except this that we are n 


sider as little better than a mere reverie, and 


onfab over the embers of the fire; and we sat and meditated, and 
heard the draught humming in the red grate, and let our thought 


flow « xactly where it pleased, wind 





g in among all the little events 
of the past, and the shadowy conjectures of the future, just as a 
stream steals through the woods, sometimes lapsi: 





g along sleepily, 











!, then 





impressed in its deepened chann 
id 


eddies, 


then hurrying onward, ¢ 
broken up into little cascades and 
bling among a bed of stones. 


while plashing and tum 
It might amuse thee, reader, wh« 
ever thou art, who perusest these insignificant scribblings of one 
who mav be to thee ever a perfect stranger—it might amuse thee t 
look into the mind of an editor as he sits thusin solitary and silent 


e We are so entirely the crea 





rumination beside his evening fi 
tures of circumstances, that we—our very souls, are in a man 
formed by our daily situation and employments. Al] are so 


blacksmith doubtless looks upon the world with interest 





as it 


only 
aflects iron and his anvil, and will be wondering if there is not meta 


beneath a hill, which brings tears of rapture into the eves of a 


painter from its picturesqueness. It is not only in a single instance 


that our minds are filled with images of a certain cast from our ord) 
nary occupations, but it is ever thus, and it requires a great effort 
to avoid betraying this diflerence which exists between us and those 
around us, for ne one is such a t 


oO use a common, but « X pressive 


shrase, as he whose character as a man ts lost in that of bis 
} 
Jes n 

There we sat, however, pondering over 
, 


our cares and prospects 





thinking of the diversity of human nature, which 


renders it impos 


sible to please every body the unreasonableness of 


and regretting 


many, Who will never suffer themselves to be pleased at all 


The truth is, editing a paper is a trade which requires as severe 


an apprenticeship as any other, and, (we speak disinterestedly ) if 
the public wish a decent periodical, they must come forward an: 
support it liberally. We fall into dreams sometimes, even about 
this hebdomadal. If we could but make people see as we see 
it we could but take all the good folks in the United States, ind 


vidually and familiarly by the button here, by our cheerful fire, an 


explain to them what an advantage it would be to them—t 
literature, to the world at large, to sav nothing of ourself, would 
they but put down their names on our subseription-list, and let 


them be there, we believe we might produce a t 
filled sheet We 


who knows us at 


do lerably wel 


do not wish to be indeed, every 
Wl, knows that 


which, since we 


lopertinent 
would be impossible 


a trick are on this subject, some otherwise very 


sensible and respectable personages have practised upon proprietors ot 


gazettes time out of mind—it is—if we must speak out—a capricious 





fashion of discontinuing—not to subscribe to any other, not m 
leed from any dissatisfaction with the present, but simply, we are 
sure, because they do not understand what an inconvenience it ts 


to us editors. Has any one of our readers the slightest idea of stoy 


ping? Don’t, we entreat; we make it personal—we beg vou 
‘would not mention it It's a damper to all literary ambition 
to see a man come in and stop his subserniption We fling 


privately 
voking; 
A periodical publication 
it must 
They who wish 


down our pen—we abuse the public we vow they are not 


we have otter 


a itterary 
thought of hinting this 
must be based on a concentrated and un 


it has to de per 


people It is 


uncommonly pr 
ina sly Way 
itorm patronage 
l upon 


ei mute t 


understand exactly what 
toser a good pay r must contnbute tl 
No body A decent m 


have stanch substantial families who 


ywards it promptly 
of it. We 


| from our 


must stop cht to be ashamed 


ano 


have never flinche 


side for nine years. Some have had houses burnt down, ships 
sunk, banks broken, have speculated in cott und been cast in 
aw-sults Never did they come with a long face, and a doleful 
story of hard times, and wound up a prutul tale of lamentation with 

You need not send your paper any more to me We hold them 
up for models. ‘Those men do more tor literature than if they 


tor rhymes and round 





pent whole months m racking their br 
a rich article we copy trom 


Wi should like t« 


very 


periods See what Blackwood'’s Maga 





resent our friends 


zine in the present number 
ut then they 1 


with such an one original week 


with any of their n 
the 


us. They must not come nserise abou 


more papers now than I can read,” and ke 


In Great Britain they pay well for those things. The public are 











old hands at the business; they hnow there ts imtense labor as well 
as talent in such a production, and they understa w the 
ductor lependent upon their steady suy port haracter of 
his journal We are told that the hare wu y leer 
tainly firm and faithful in their ad t n established per 
odical hey perceive that it cannot ext n any other way 
London editors drive carriages! we are t faturn inan autumn 
rning,—but we must not press the cor . nd so, if vou 
please, we will change the subject 
No class have a more direct el 1 r thies t? } 
the deaf and dun he institution for their imestruct abil 
to receive but a st proportion of the there a 
lateral association tor their rehet, very pramew rthw in it ature 
we 1 now solmit attontwr It r r r ® 
w h the poorest ' er society may 
: if ar ted wit true spirit . A 
African woman, well known in s v for her integrity 
Th ‘ v ime 1 t t wit! leat mute 
und periectty frie? ese 1 withou cans of sug 
port After having, as far as her ted stock permitted | 
ministered to lus wants, she visited a number of families and ladies 
for the purpose of raising a collection in his behalf. Several not 
only generously entered into the views of this humble but poor 


but so far er 
tor the rehef of 
who were excluded by poverty, or other causes, 
in the advantages of the other. It is termed the 
tion for the relief of the Indigent Deaf and Dumb 
we believe, entirely of ladies of this city. [t has been organized 


disciple ot the true religion irged upon them ast 
organize an institution deaf and dumb children 


trom participating 


Female Associa 


and consists, 




















¥y Py 
ARTS Is 
-__ 
almost seven vears. An annual exhibition will tal ce 
Monday, at the ty-hotel, Mr. Jenni: c Villy, wit 
kindness, afforded them tl ratuit © ot cot} [ uent 
Several discourses will be deliveres Among the genth “ 

i prot ibly address the society, Ww be M. Vavesse, rece 1 
the Deaf and Dum) tution Pans, the Rev. Mr Elaivht 
und Mr. Bu nnan, tish consul Lhe object of the \ 
s so clearly inthropi nd nob at of ewating the t 
f tune of so helples and unhapy lase of our fellow ! 
that We may safely anticipate the spacious concert ’ Mon 
dav evening w be tilled with the respect ‘ I ‘ 
ciuzens Wes ban appropriate \fract v Mr. Ja Nach 
ul yn the subject 

And ml wre { der forever 
Phe blessings that to all around are given 
And shall those links be reunited neve 
hat me lo manki till thes 
In childhood's day Ala how soa 
From social intercourse, the doom « 
Was; uss'd Upon me And the hop 
That the decree may be recall'd ayain 
Amid a throng im deep attention bound, 
lo catch the cents that trem others tall 
The tlow of eloquence, the heavenly sound 
Breathed from the soul of melody, while 
Instructed or delighted list aroun 
Vacant unconsciousness must ent ! 
i can but watch each animated face 
And there attempt th’ inspiring theme trace 
Unheard, unheede ure the lips by : 
lo others that untold some heaven. b i 
And melody — vearest melody 
Liow had thine accents, thrilling to ‘ 
Awaken’ all its strings to svmy 
Bidding the spirit at thy n rt 
Hlow had my heart re ponsive tothe st 
Phrobb'd in love's wild delight or soothing pain 
In vam s,m Va thy enurnle 
Within my heart echo tl par 
Though form'd by nature on tl sweet contr 
‘To melt with tenderness, or giow with tire 
Misfortune closed the pertal f the s« 
And ull an Orpheus rise to sweep the lyre 
Thatcant kin tore 
] ethy tl u wer tee 1 wr 
‘ ‘ . ’ ‘ 
And none a ore Exquisttely awake 
lo nature's loveliness than thos O fee 
The piration of the mutase who take 
Ir her the wir the hts th thev ste 
Around the seul entra ! aldess muk 
Of nature to whose rine of beauty knee! 
The fond enthusiasts ore au 
Within her we may dread or love ill 
The terrible in nature is to the 
Phe beautiful, and they can with ce 
Behold the ten sm! ite wratl nter 
Stationed upon some rock whose quive * lye 
! y the sparit sw “ ‘ adey 
in burning terror wreathes the | “ 
W hile the rude war ther cave ot iber rend 
And to the loud-worced thunde wer een 
Yet nature, not alone when stern and wild 
(anst thou the homage of the bard awaken 
1 worshipped the use hil 
hen ithy throne of terrors! tk ken 
With darkness when thy brow i elle 
W hen scares leaflet of thy “t haken 
By zephyrs that soft music murmur 
Around thee wave their ar I 
When firet the queen ! im tw t¥ rho 
Chat with the clory A potlo vie 
Cine star alone through heaven's azure te 
That when ter ousand t! und + the eh 
Pre-erminent in beauty still preside 
lo her the lowe nd the poet's « 
Are ever fom turned to hail he power 
"That essuch ! ‘ ujent L 
How often have Twatel d the etar of « 
W hen eve t ‘ on whether lur 
Have f w'dl mine t vt i’ » the heawe 
W here they a ror’s fi« myrt ow 
The bright ar wautitul ret thor ive 
(M ther ow rr ht and av hue! 
But she ahve norht's re plet ‘e throw 
(hh nature's tw ty thought Inet herows 
I thought of hoth—if earth appear so fa 
How ous the w 1 tw the shu 
Andif the form that heaven bor irits W 
This earthly rine 80 fascinate our «ye 
l Keel t Vorship we can ree for ‘ 
And e’en to gaze on thine is par 
‘) what are those who free from earth t 
Above von azure realms in bloom 1 wrtol re ! 

Statue of Wa gion.—A_ project mi foot, to wh ' 
lend our cordial concurrence of emplovir the mamitabie pter 
tf the Chanting Cherubs, at present « iting tn this city, upon s 
statue of Washington. The artist highly gitted, and of great ap 
plication, and is also an American. It is purposed to raise the 


necessary sum of 


ceeds of the exhibition of the 


also hereafter be devoted t 


opportunity of en 





cd 




















five thousand irs 
that PUT pre 


ying sv much gratufication ia 


tO | 


nm 


by subscription 





"The pre 


sbove- mentioned exquisite groupe wali 


No one should ne 


grleet the 
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SECOND VERSE. 
i} 
} Bie « niv such, my fnends, 
{| o fmune forever 
j And . " nd to clasp in theirs 
| Tha esert them never 
| Andt ¥ gentle love 
= Tim “ i detying; 
And take lt v heart 
| That cl 8! iving 





My busv thoughts, all rest refusing 
1 wander here tomuse and weep 
To Anna ott, with fond devotion 
| breathe the vow of love sincere, 
While s! 


Sull 


ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 
ANNA, 


with tearful eves repining, 
werig sad along the grove 


1 to faney's wand’ ring notion 
to hear 


W 


iY 


Lis 


thu 


eems to pity and 


Rach th aight of joy and mirth resigning Oh! Anna, throned in yonder heaven! 

: Wouldst thou ask why thus I rove ‘or Whom my grief can never die! 

| ar, fi my friend, from scenes of tolly, To whom, perchance, the task is given 
Where pleasure yields her rosy bow! To watch me with a guardian eye! 

I soothe a tender melancholy, (i! hear my vow, that never, 


hever 


Phat pains to transport all the soul si know another love 
mourn thy al 


My Anna, 4ill we meet above 


My breast sh 


Alas! ‘tis love's fond, keenest anguish But dove-like sence ever 


That draws 
That bids me, silent, muse and languish, } 
That breathes each sigh, and starts each tear. | 


my lonely footsteps here, 


Rew \ : Phis old-fashioned phrase 


vusl i ) tte occasio i ! 
Fair, asthe dew-gemm'd rose of morning, j) Was curtously verifi lon a late occasion, in th 
Anna | loved, nor loved in vain ; person of Dh of this city, whom every body 
The trivial arts of prudery scorning | knows as one of the niost benevolent and excellent 
Shes ove ' . 
She saw my love—and loved again. men inthe world. This estimable physician h 


+} 


} 
i 


W hile her regard, my proudest treasure | been, for many years, in the habit of perforau 
Bade jarring doubts and passions cease ; his pedestrian peregrinations to his patients, at al 

W hile fairy hopes of future pleasure hours of the day and night, without any fear of 
Lull'd all my soul to getitle peace ; ein Be a en iced dRiae ot 

fen then his darts was death preparing ; | ean tapeie pits ne eRe a 
Alas! from him what power can save } certain recent period, our citizens were thrown 


| inte a pretty general panic by the frequent proot 
| 
io 


Nor youth, nor love, nor beauty sparing 


J mourn above my Anna's grave! f the existcuce of a gang of marauders, who re 


ft in that sacred hour of musing | sorted to every expedient for purposes ot plunder 
When all is hushed in midnight sleep, Phe doctor once started off in the middle of the 


} 


} night from the house of a sick man towards his these * minions of the moon,”’ is certainly a very 
wn. Ina lonely part of the street he was passed | great additional inducement to virtue, and, we 
ruffian-looking fellow, who. after eving him trust, all night-walkers will profit by the example 
| narrowly, returned and asked = 
Hf e , ‘ La —There is a kind of man who thinks no 
ow tate is il, sir » ° 
thing ts vit that which is accomplished by tx 
Just struck t ° the d I 
“ Just struck two.” said ¢ doctor : 2 
But | t to | | t! lily strength. To satisfy such a one that you ar¢ 
rut want to Know ¢ \ it n : 
a » wel industrious, you must blast rocks, or dig the earth. 
. oul with ¥ T . 


I want to know toa 
R Tam convinced that corporeal toil is by far most 





watch : 
, , , favorable to happiness, because, however tiresome 
(fcourse he refused, and the man, looking close , , joe . 
’ its intervals are delicious The most violent labor 
v under his hat, made an exclamation of surprise a < 
: possible is that which requires an exertion of the 
nd bade him good-night ; ‘ : 
$ ind at stated intervals. For example, the ne 
Several months after this oecurren 1 prisoner . 
pions . : slates ¥ . I “" cessity of writing an essay by a given time; the 
i rid | heard to fess t s lion ’ Tr 
in bridewell was heard t = to hi : ipant of it—dreadful thought! These heavy 
} , he r ) 1 Doct “ 

} Vast hi ssor who att ved n't 
that he was the aggressor gargs ; ' penalties entailed upon us by the nature of civt 
. h the int the tf plunde * hin 
with the intention of plundering hin i lized society, cause much suffering inthe mass. | 

Phat was wrong said the other Doctor | ve Known an actress compelle It go through a 
! man smiling and light-hearted character, when her 
wi replied the ruffiar ut when | thoughts were actually engaged by domestic scenes 
him I did not know him; as soon as 1 ef wo and death! ‘That is what | call labor 
perceived who it was I concluded to let him go 
and accor lv left him, and made siens to mv 
: : ; : a a 
wccomplices, w! » suffered him to pass free If it 7 is WH 
, y 
had been any other man, he would have gone \ , 
home that night without a watch, that’s certain.’ the present 1 


Such an enviable security against the attacks of 

















